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ON THE RELATION OF CONGREVE’S 
Mourning Bride TO RACINE’S Bajazet. 


Congreve’s indebtedness to Moliére has been 
shown by Alexander Bennewitz,' but so far as I 
know his indebtedness to Racine has been left 
unnoticed. We know that Molidre’s comedies 
suggested many of the scenes of Congreve’s, hence 
it is but natural that we should find traces of 
Racine’s influence when Congreve turned to the 
field of tragedy. 

Congreve’s first attempt in tragedy came com- 
paratively late in his dramatic career. The Old 
Bachelor (1693), The Double Dealer (1693), 
and Love for Love (1695) had all been performed 
before we read in a letter from Walter Moyle to 
Congreve, dated October 7, 1695, that Congreve 
was then working on Vhe Mourning Bride.’ He 
spent a long time carefully writing and polishing 
the various scenes, and the play was probably not 
performed before February, 1697. An entry in 
the London Gazette shows that the first edition of 
the play appeared in quarto March 11, 1697.° It 
was a great success, and called forth the well 
known extravagant praise from Dr. Johnson. 

The source of The Mourning Bride does not 
seem to be known. Mr. Gosse (p. 88) thinks 
that perhaps Congreve invented the plot himself, 
and A. W. Ward‘ says that the plot, so far as is 
known, is Congreve’s own invention. I think a 
comparison of The Mourning Bride with Racine’s 
Bajazet will show that they have many points in 
common. Perhaps a brief account of these plays 
will show their relation to each other. 

Bajazet treats of an intrigue in the seraglio of 
the Sultan at Constantinople. While the Sultan 
Amurat is laying siege to Babylon, Roxane, his 


1 Molitre s Einfluss auf Congreve. Leipzig, 1889. 
* Edmund Gosse, Life of William Congreve, p. 80. 
5 Tbid., p. 87. 

* History of English Dramatic Literature, 1, 476. 


favorite wife, receives orders from him to kill his 
brother Bajazet, who is in prison. Before this 
order is carried out, Roxane falls in love with 
Bajazet, and they plot to seize the government 
and depose the Sultan. As a condition to saving 
his life, Roxane insists that Bajazet must marry 
her, for, as he owes everything to her, he should 
be willing to give her his love. Bajazet cannot do 
this because he is in love with Atalide, the play- 
mate of his childhood. He evades Roxane’s ques- 
tions ; she suspects he does not love her and orders 
that he be taken to prison, threatening to carry 
out the Sultan’s orders. But Atalide persuades 
Bajazet, though sacrificing herself, to reconcile 
himself with Roxane, which he does. Quickly 
Atalide repents of having urged Bajazet to do 
this ; he hears of it and again tells Roxane he 
cannot promise marriage, and again he is put into 
prison. News comes to Roxane that some of 
Bajazet’s party are coming to rescue him, and after 
a final effort to make him yield to her love, she 
arranges that he be killed by her mutes. Roxane 
herself is killed by Orcan, by the Sultan’s orders, 
after he has killed Bajazet, and Atalide kills her- 
self on hearing of her lover’s death. 

The scene of The Mourning Bride is Granada. 
Manuel, the king, returns victorious from war, 
attended by captives. He finds his daughter 
Almeria in tears, weeping for the death of Al- 
phonso, one of the king’s enemies, whom she has 
secretly married a short time before, and for 
Anselmo, Alphonso’s father. In the grand scene 
in the church, while praying at Anselmo’s tomb, 
she meets her husband, Alphonso, whom she had 
believed to be dead, and who was one of the pris- 
oners. His real identity is concealed under the 
name of Osmyn. Zara, also a prisoner, who had 
won the heart of the king, is also in love with 
Osmyn. He refuses to return Zara’s love and in 
her anger she prevails upon the King to send 
Osmyn to prison. She soon repents of her 
severity, visits him one night in prison, and 
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promises to go and secure his release. When she 
returns, she finds Almeria, the princess, with him. 
Then, for the first time, she realizes Osmyn’s love 
for Almeria, and in bitter mortification plots re- 
venge. She tells the King that Osmyn has been 
plotting against the state, intimates that Almeria 
is in love with this traitor and asks the King to 
grant that Osmyn shall die at the hands of her 
mutes. The dénouement is absurd and bloody. 
The King orders that Osmyn shall die, then puts 
on Osmyn’s clothes to surprise Zara, and is killed 
in mistake for Osmyn. Zara believing Osmyn 
to be dead, drinks poison. While Almeria is 
lamenting the death of her husband, Osmyn and 
his party enter victorious, and Osmyn and Alme- 
ria are at last united. 

A comparison of these plots will show that 
Congreve’s play is far from a servile imitation of 
Racine. He was too great a playwright for that. 
There are no cases of direct borrowing of phrase- 
ology. Congreve added many details to Racine’s 
story, and changed it, but stripping The Mourn- 
ing Bride of these unessential elements, I think 
the basis of the two plays is the same. The same 
psychological problem is presented in both plays. 
A prisoner, already in love, is wooed and eagerly 
desired by the King’s favorite who has saved the 
prisoner’s life to add to his obligation. On ac- 
count of his previous attachment, the prisoner 
cannot return this love, and on this account is 
confined again in prison. After a vacillating 
policy on the part of the woman who tastes the 
bitterness of unrequited love, the prisoner is 
finally condemned. This, in a few words, is the 
problem we have in both plays. 

At the opening of both plays Bajazet-Osmyn 
are captives by order of the King-Sultan and are 
released by Roxane-Zara, favorites of the King- 
Sultan, thus adding to their obligations. The 
condition for their life and liberty is that they 
love Roxane-Zara, which they cannot do owing to 
a previous attachment to Atalide-Almeria, and 
refusing to return this love, they are thrown into 


prison again. In the characters of both Roxane 


and Zara we see the vacillating policy toward the 
man they love, now forgiving him and then being 
overpowered at his refusal to return their love. 
Not until they are sure that Bajazet and Osmyn 
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are in love with Atalide and Almeria do they 
finally determine that these men must die. Both 
Roxane and Zara arrange that Bajazet and 
Osmyn be killed by mutes, and just as the exe- 
cution is about to be carried out, Bajazet’s and 
Osmyn’s factions enter the city victorious. Thus 
far the plots closely correspond, but Racine car- 
ries out the play to its logical conclusion ; the 
aid comes too late to save Bajazet, Zara is killed 
by the assassin and Atalide kills herself. Con- 
greve evidently thought this conclusion would 
not suit his audience, so he made it end happily ; 
the King and Zara, who opposed the lovers, meet 
death, and Osymn and Almeria are re-united. 

Congreve’s additions to the story of Bajazet are 
very considerable. Act I and Act II, Scenes 1 
and 2 of The Mourning Bride are Congreve’s 
own invention or were suggested to him by some 
other play. The same may be said of the con- 
clusion. Congreve suppressed to a large degree 
the element of intrigue against the government 
which we find in Bajazet. The part taken by 
King Manuel and his relationship with Almeria 
afforded Congreve an opportunity to add several 
new scenes to the story of Bajazet. In making 
Osmyn and Almeria already married, Congreve 
lost dramatic and artistic effect, for it makes less 
interesting the delicate problem presented to 
Bajazet, of choosing between his life and his love. 

In the list of characters, we find the name of 
Osmyn (Osmin) in both plays, though not for 
corresponding characters. Osmin in Bajazet is a 
confidential friend of the Grand Vizier, and takes 
a minor part in the plot against the Sultan, while 
Osmyn in T'he Mourning Bride is the hero of the 
action. 

I think Congreve must have known Racine’s 
Bajazet very well, that he took its basic plot of 
the relations between Bajazet, Roxane, and Ata- 
lide, added those striking scenes at the beginning 
of the play, changed the conclusion, and so pro- 
duced The Mourning Bride. 


J. P. WickersHaAmM CRAWFORD. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE WEALTH OF THE CLERGY 
IN THE FABLIAUX. 


The great wealth acquired by the church and 
its members during the Middle Ages has long been 
known, as have likewise the evil effects of this 
wealth on many of that body and the lowering of 
the moral standard among them. In the Fabli- 
aux, which make such vigorous attacks upon the 
clergy, both of these facts are clearly indicated ; 
the clergy are wealihy and immoral. In writings 
on the Fabliaux, however, while their moral cor- 
ruption as it appears in these tales has been ex- 
tensively treated, I do not remember meeting with 
any statement as to their wealth, though this, with 
the irregularity and looseness of their lives, is a 
most important feature of the treatment of them 
in the stories. All the priests are rich ; members 
of other social classes are rich or poor as the case 
may be, but the priests are universally possessed 
of abundant wealth ; at least one good priest is 
mentioned in the Fabliaux, but nowhere is there 
mention of a poor priest. ‘‘Li prestres. . . grant 
avoir i avoit acquis. . . s’avoit assez or et argent’”’ 
(v, 161)' may be taken as a typical example of 
the priest as he appears in these tales. 

As most of the poems concerning the clergy 
have to do with their lasciviousness, it is here that 
we find them showing evidences of having riches 
and using them for their evil purposes. Of such 
cases I cite four examples, Estormi, Du Prestre et 
d Alicgon, Constant du Hamel, and Du Segretain 
et du Moine. In the first of these, when three 
priests desire the love of a lady they promise her 
‘*plus de m1** livres,’’ an enormous sum in those 
days. In the second, another brings ‘‘ xv livres 
d’esterlins blanes. . . en I cuiret cousuz,’’ to give 
to his lady and presents the servants with ‘‘une 
forte couroie d’argent’’ (11, 15). In the third, 
another says that if she will become his ‘‘ amie’’ 

‘Tl li donroit assez joiaus 
Fermaus, ¢aintures et aniaus 
Et deniers assez a despendre,’”’ (rv, 166. ) 
and in the last, under the same conditions, a fourth 
promises, ‘‘ Ke plus i avra de c. livres.’’ (v. 
117.) 


' Volumes and pages of Montaiglon et Raynaud’s col- 
lection are cited. 
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In like manner, the ‘‘amie’’ of the priest is 
always found to have the best clothes and the 
richest jewels. She is dressed ‘‘ bel et bien’’ and 
has ‘‘ bone cote et bon mantel,’’ 

‘*S’ot 1 pligons bons et biaus 
L’un d’escuireux, l’autre d’aigniaus ; 
Et s’ot riche toissu d’argent.’’ (v, 143.) 
And in another story, the priests ‘‘les tienent a 
beles chieres’? and they have ‘‘pelicons chauz, 
dobles mantiaus, dobles soreoz.’’ (111, 177.) 

When the priest gets into trouble, it is his purse 
upon which he depends to get out of it. Of this 
I give two examples, the first from Du Prestre 
Crucifié : 

‘*xv livres de rancon 

Li fist isnelement baillier 

C’onques n’en y failli denier.’’ (1, 197.) 

The second is from Du Prestre mis au Lardier : 

‘Le prestres n’osa 

Le mot refuser 

A Baillet ala 

Vingt livres conter.’’ (11, 29.) 

Entirely aside from their love affairs and diffi- 
culties, however, the same reflection of the pros- 
perity of the priesthood and their possession of 
goods and money may be seen. Prominent exam- 
ples of this are found in several of the stories. In 
Ti Dis de la Vescie 4 Prestre, we find the priest 
to be ‘‘ riches hons,”’ 

‘* Buez et vaches, brebis et bleiz 
Avoit tant c’on n’en savoit conte,’’ (111, 106) 
and when he is on his death-bed, he speaks of his 
donations thus : 
‘¢ J’ai & mes povres parentiaus 
Doné brebis, vaces et viaus, 


Et a povres de cele ville 
De bleis qui vaut plus de x livres.’’ (m1, 109. ) 


In Rutebeuf’s Testament de l’ Ane, the priest 


‘¢ Asseiz ot robes et deniers, 
Et de bleif toz plains les greniers.”’ (11, 216.) 


In le Bouchier d’ A bevile: 


‘<De vin n’a point en ceste vile, 
Fors noz prestres sire Gautiers. . . 
Toz jors a il vin en tonet.”’ 
He likewise is the possessor of ‘‘I grant tropé 
d’oeilles’’ (111, 229). 
The story which best emphasizes the idea of this 
wealth is that of the Prestre et du Chevalier. A 
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knight is returning home from a tournament and 
comes to a village 
‘* Od il avoit moustier et prestre, 
Riche, manant et asasé ; 
I grant tresor ot amassé,” (m1, 48.) 
He asks a passer-by to indicate to him the richest 
man of the town, 
‘*c’est notre Prestre 


Ch’est li plus riche qui puist estre 

Chi environ dis liues loing,’’ (1, 49.) 
His house is pointed out 

**C’est cele i cele keminée, 
Cele bele, cele ordenée.’’ (11, 50.) 

At dinner they have ‘‘ 111 capons et 1 gelines... 
li connin et li oison.. . li poisson .. . 11 pastés et 
un gastel. . . fruit... autres viandes.. . aman- 
des,’’ and when this is disposed of 


‘* En 1 bachins clers et luissians 
Porta on l’iaue pour laver.’’ (1, 56. ) 


On the table are 


‘¢7t candelabres de chiprés 
En chaseun ot I chierge grant 
Que mieux véissent au mengier,’’ (1, 56. ) 


and they drink wine 


*¢ vermeil et blane, 

Cler comme larme, et pur et franc.’’ (11, 57.) 
Everything points to a state of great prosperity 
and the priest is a man evidently of great financial 
importance. 

These few examples give an idea of how the 
clergy were considered from the point of wealth 
alone. As stated above, it is known they were 
rich during the period covered by the Fabliaux 
and it seemed interesting to me to find their treat- 
ment in these stories to be but a faithful picture of 
their actual condition at that time. 


Orro Parzer. 
University of Wisconsin. 





MS. PEPYS 2006—A CHAUCERIAN 
CODEX. 


In a note prefixed to his List of the Manu- 
scripts of the Minor Poems, Anglia xxtII, p. 
510, Professor Fliigel expressed his earnest desire 
for a more complete description of these codices 
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than exists for the student in the brief and hasty 
side-glances afforded by the remarks of Professor 
Skeat. It is my intention, before printing the 
Studies in the Manuscripts of the Minor Poems 
upon which I am engaged, to include in a biblio- 
graphical manual of Chaucer, now nearing publi- 
cation, such notes as its scope will allow on the 
volumes containing the texts. But it appears to 
me that the codex singled out by Professor Fliigel, 
Pepys 2006 of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
deserves more of an account than can proportion- 
ately be made in my bibliography. 

Let it be said at the outset that the ‘‘ dog-in- 
the-manger’’ situation at the library of Magdalen 
College, forcibly and feelingly described by W. 
Rendle in the Atheneum for 1877, part 1, p. 
543, still exists. No full catalogue or detailed 
examination of the collection has ever been made. 
The curator of the library, a college tutor, has 
apparently neither time nor interest for the treas- 
ures under his charge. The College’s interpreta- 
tion of the terms of Pepys’ bequest’ requires that 
the books be used only in the presence of the 
librarian ; and as the room in which they are 
stored is very small, and without furniture, any 
book consulted must be carried across the quad- 
rangle to the librarian’s study, where he personally 
supervises its use. As his time is filled with 
tutoring and social engagements, such supervision 
is highly irksome to him, and it was only after 
repeated application that I secured permission, in 
the summer of 1903, to inspect ms. Pepys 2006 
for an hour. I was forbidden to make any tran- 
scriptions. Under such circumstances, my notes 
were necessarily brief and unsatisfactory ; such as 
they are, I make them public. 

Ms. Pepys 2006 is on paper, paged by Pepys, 
of 391 pages, page 392 and two more unpaged 
leaves bearing a table of contents and of first lines 
also in Pepys’ hand. Size 108 by 6% inches. 
Contents listed in Todd’s Illustrations, p. 116 ; 
Skeat 1, 55-6. In several hands. Furnivall, p. 
27 of Supplem. Parallel Texts, Ch. Soc., says at 
least five hands ; I reckon six, not including the 
brief passage in the Legend of Good Women, see 
Bilderbeck as cited below. Hand A, small, 


1See Pepys’ directions for the disposition of his library, 
in Retrosp. Review 11,.99-100, from MS. Harley 7031 ; also 
in Edwards’ Memoirs of Libraries 1, 617-18. 
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squarish, current, fills 44 pages, shows frequert 
Northern forms. This hand copies the Black 
Knight and part of the Temple of Glass; see 
Krausser, Anglia, xtx : 214, and Schick’s edition 
of the latter poem, pp. xx-xxi. The second is 
stiffer and more archaic in appearance ; it finishes 
the Temple, and copies the Legend of Good Women, 
the ABC, the House of Fame, Mars, Venus, For- 
tune, and the Parlement of Foules. Hand C 
begins the prose Three Kings of Cologne, p. 143 ; 
is a little larger, narrower, and more conventional 
than the last ; goes to foot of p. 224, copying 
Cesar and Pompey and Cato. Hand D runs from 
225 to near the foot of 346, —very angular, precise, 
and abounding in fine hair-lines; copies Melibeus 
and most of the Parson’s Tale. Hand FE finishes the 
Parson’s Tale and copies the Retractation. The 
sixth hand, beginning p. 378, executes the 
remainder of the ms, — Mars, Venus, <Anelida, 
Seogan, ABC, Purse, Truth, ‘‘Merciless Beaute.”’ 
A noteworthy fact here is that although this second 
copy of Mars begins apparently upon the verso 
of the Retractation, such is not the case. Pages 
377 and 378 were formerly two separate leaves, 
now gummed together ; when the thick heavy 
page is held to the light, the name Johes Kiriel, 
in a large black conventional script, with long 
capital J, can be seen in the upper lefthand part 
of the hidden recto, which was once apparently a 
front page, and has been torn, though 577 has 
not. The importance of this fact for text-con- 
struction is the proof that this second set of 
Chaucerian texts was once a separate fascicule or 
book, not necessarily of later date than the rest 
of the volume. In fact, the hand in which these 
are written, the largest of all, very coarse and 
heavy, may as well be of the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury as may any other hand of the codex. Note 
that the first and the second copy of the ABC 
are fragments of the same length, and that while 
the former has left a blank space at the end, the 
latter has not. Note also that a leaf is lost 
between the Mars and the Venus in this last fasci- 
cule, making both poems fragmentary. 

Hand E, the fifth in the codex, is large, square, 
and charter-like ; apparently all the hands are of 
the xv century, but it is curious that the size of 
the script and its conventionality become more 
marked as the pages are turned from beginning to 
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end. ‘The fifth and sixth hands are heavier and 
squarer than the preceding, and in the last fasci- 
cule are very large clumsy rubrics, while the rest 
of the ms. is either, for the most part, without 
headings or has them supplied by a later hand. 
Exceptions to this are :—the title of the first copy 
of Mars, now trimmed almost completely away, 
seems to have been The broche of Thebes. This 
heading occurs only in ms. Harley 7333; see 
below. The ABC, the Parl. of Foules, and the 
Canterbury Tales extracts are the other entries 
having headings by the scribes. I take the title 
Cesar and Pompey from Todd and from Pepys’ 
table of contents ; I suppose, though I cannot at 
present verify the conjecture, that it is Lydgate’s 
Serpent of Division; see the close as printed by 
Todd, p. 117, and compare Miss Toulmin Smith’s 
edition of Gorboduc, pp. xx-xxii. Compare also 
Robinson in Harvard Studies v, 183-4 ; the Pepys 
ms. has the verse-envoy as in Treveris. 

While the contents of this codex, Chaucerian 
and early (?) in Lydgate’s poetic activity, .would 
perhaps indicate an early xv century compilation, 
the conclusion of Prof. J. B. Bilderbeck, in his 
admirably careful study of the text of the Legend 
of Good Women, pp. 67, 68, is that the Pepys 
copy of this poem belongs to a time when Chaucer’s 
grammatical system was obsolete, and that it is 
apparently a hybrid or composite, to the evolution 
of which a ms. of the Gg type and another of the 
Oxford type perhaps contributed. My own results 
as to the Parl. of Foules led me independently to 
suspect a similar contamination between Ff. 1, 6 
(a Gg type Ms.) and texts of a different subgroup, 
as the origin of the Pepys text ; see my study, 
Univ. of Chicago, Decenn.. Publ. vu, 21-22. 
And it is also to be noted that Foerster, Archiv, 
101, p. 45, includes the Pepys text of the Cato 
in the group comprising Harley 7333 (see above 
and Foerster ib. 103, p. 149), Harley 2251 
(Jatter xv century, see Foerster, 1. ¢. 103, and 
my paper in Anglia for 1904 on ‘‘Two British 
Museum Manuscripts’’), and this Cambridge 
codex Ff. 1, 6. 

It would therefore be nearer the truth, in all 
probability, to date the Pepys of the latter part 
of the xv century, as has been done by Furnivall 
for the last hand in the codex (see Supplem. Par. 


Texts, Chaucer Society, p. 159). Bilderbeck’s 
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censure of its Legend of Good Women as containing 
blunders ‘‘many and outrageous’’ is a fairer 
average estimate of the textual value of the ms. 
than is implied by Prof. Skeat in vol. 1 of the 
Oxford Chaucer, p. 80. Schick, loc. cit., rates 
the second scribe of the codex, the same man who 
transcribed the Legend of Good Women, as a 
better workman than the first copyist, who pro- 
duces ‘‘in many cases perfect nonsense.’’ 


ELEANOR P. HAmmonp. 





THE REIMS MANUSCRIPT OF THE FA- 
BLES OF WALTER OF ENGLAND. 


In the memorial volume dedicated by his former 
students to Professor Suchier, Mr. Karl Warnke 
refers’ to a manuscript of a collection of exempla 
in the library of the city of Reims (ms. 743/739, 
fols. 1420-1520). Wishing to investigate the 
source of the last two exempla of that collection, 
I forwarded to Mr. L. Demaison, archivist of the 
city of Reims, the above reference from Mr. 
Warnke’s note. His answer to my inquiry is of 
interest : 

**. .. Les fables sont contenues dans le ms. 
1275 (ancien 743/739) de la Bibliotheque de 
Reims. 

‘« Elles se trouvent aux fol. 14ro 4 15ro, et non 
aux fol. 1420-1520, ainsi que vous me l’avez écrit. 
Induit en erreur par cette indication, j’ai d’abord 
copié au fol. 159ro les deux derniéres fables d’ une 
série de fables en vers, contenues dans les fol. 
156ro 4 159ro0. Je vous en envoie a tout hasard 
le texte qui sera peut-étre de nature 4 vous inté- 
a, 

Hence, the thirty-five exempla mentioned by 
Mr. Warnke (/. ¢.) are contained on fols. 14ro- 
15ro of the manuscript now numbered 1275 in the 
public library of Reims. 

The fables in verse of fols. 156ro—-159ro, which 
interest us here, have not heretofore, so far as I 
am aware, been referred to as a fragmentary col- 
lection of the fables of Walter of England. 

The collection consists of forty-seven fables, in 


'Cf. Forschungen zur Romanischen Philologie, Festgabe fiir 
Hermann Suchier, zum 15. Miirz, 1900. Halle a. 8., Max 
Niemeyer, 1900, p. 165, f. n. 2. 
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elegiac verse, which correspond as follows to the 
first forty-five fables published by Mr. Hervieux 
in his Les Fabulistes Latins :? 


Reims (ms. 1275) fable 1— Hervieux, Prologue 


- oe 3= - fable 1 
ete. etc. 

- osnm= = ~~ 2 

me “« 3= at <6 6Zila 

“ec ‘ec 94 — ‘é ‘é 99 
ete. ete. 

¢é ‘ec AT a “ce “ce 45 


The reading of the Reims manuscript offers only 
here and there a word different from that of the 
manuscript published by Mr. Hervieux, and the 
variants will be of interest only when the various 
manuscripts of Walter’s fables are studied com- 
paratively. 

I have not seen the volume of the Catalogue 
général des Manuscrits des Bibliothtques publiques 
des Départements, in which will be found a de- 
scription of the manuscript in question, and I do 
not know if the fables of which we are speaking 
will there be announced as those of Walter of 
England. Mr. Demaison informs me (in a letter 
of Jan. 19, 1904) that there is in the library of 
Berlin a collection of fables of the same date and 
almost identical with the forty-seven fables of fols. 
156ro-159ro of ms. 1275 of the Reims library. 

The Reims ms. 1275 consists of 191 folios, and 
the orthography is that of the last half of the 
thirteenth century, or first part of the fourteenth. 

The similarity between the forty-seven fables of 
Ms. 1275 (fols. 156ro-159ro) of the Reims library 
and the forty-five fables contained in ms. 1694 ° of 
the Phillipps Library suggested that, perhaps, the 
Reims manuscript was no other than the Phillipps 
ms. 1694 which had been sold since Mr. Hervieux 
described it as belonging in 1893 to the Phillipps 
Library. ms. 1694 of the Phillipps Library, like 
the Reims ms. 1275, consists of 191 folios, and its 
forty-five fables bear the same relation to the fables 
on fols. 156ro-159ro of the Reims ms. 1275 that 
I have already shown to exist between the Reims 
collection and the first forty-five fables of the 


2 Cf. L. Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, Vol. 11 (2e éd. ), 
Paris, Firmin Didot et Cie., 1893, pp. 316-339. 

8 Described in Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, Vol. 1 
(2e éd. ), p. 578. 
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Walter of England collection published by Mr. 
Hervieux in his second volume (pp. 316-339), 
the last fable of each collection being that of ‘‘The 
Nightingale and the Hawk.’’ 

The Reims ms. 1275 is not, however, the former 
Phillipps Ms. 1694, as is proved by the following 
statement of Mr. Demaison: ‘‘ Nous n’avons 4 
Reims aucun manuscrit provenant de la biblio- 
théque Phillipps. Le manuscrit 1275 de notre 
bibliothéque provient du chapitre de Reims, qui 
Va possédé jusqu’ad la Révolution.”’ 

Resolved to find the present owner of the Phil- 
lipps Ms. 1694, I wrote to the British Museum for 
the desired information. The answer to my in- 
quiry informed me that T. Fitzroy Fenwick, Esq., 
Cheltenham, England, was the only person who 
could tell me what had become of ms. 1694 of the 
Phillipps Library. A letter to Mr. Fenwick se- 
cured the desired information, namely, that the 
Phillipps ms. 1694 is now in the Royal Library 
in Berlin, where it is numbered 180 in the cata- 
logue of the Phillipps mss. in that library. 

Of the numerous collections (more than a hun- 
dred) of the fables of Walter of England, two 
fragmentary collections are practically identical. 
One of these fragmentary collections (Phillipps 
Ms. 1694) was known to and described by Mr. 
Hervieux ; the other (Reims 1275, fols. 156ro- 
159ro) is, I believe, here for the first time men- 
tioned as belonging to the collection of Walter the 
Englishman. 

PIERRE JOSEPH F REIN. 


University of Washington. 





TWO INVESTIGATIONS IN FRENCH 
PHONETICS. 


Students of Phonetics, pure or applied, will be 
interested in an article which has recently ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Mémoires de la Société Néo- 
Philologique’’ of Helsingfors (Volume 1m, Paris, 
H. Welter). 

In the contribution referred to, ‘‘ Deux ques- 
tions de Phonétique frangaise,’’ M. J. Poirot 
gives the results of certain experiments bearing : 
1° upon the effect of labialized vowels upon a 
preceding labial explosive ; 2° upon some aspects 
of ‘‘e muet.”’ 
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The first investigation deals with a familiar 
phenomenon, namely, the change of position of 
the ‘‘line of occlusion’’ in the case of a labial 
explosive when followed by a labialized vowel, 
and likewise a difference in the character of the 
explosion, due to the presence of such vowel. 

M. Poirot’s conclusions from his experiments 
on the labialized vowels are in no wise different 
from what we should expect after reading Rousse- 
lot’s and Demeny’s reports of observations in the 
same line.’ They confirm also impressions ob- 
tained auricularly by many observers, and their 
value is, of course, in their scientific precision. 

Setting out with the readily granted hypothesis 
that the non-labialized vowels do not modify the 
position of the lips in the utterance of p, 6b, m, 
the experimenter notes that the French labialized 
vowels o and eu, and their modifications, in which 
the lips are rounded practically without being 
advanced, show no change in the ‘line of 
occlusion,’’ or but a slight one. His method is 
to pronounce pa, stopping at the occlusion of the 
consonant and coloring with some dye the exposed 
surfaces of the lips. On opening the mouth, the 
anterior limit of the contact is distinctly marked. 
Continuing the experiment, and proceeding simi- 
larly with pé, pi, po, peu, pou, pu, and measuring 
in each case, M. Poirot detects in his own pronun- 
ciation a slight recession of the anterior limit, 
averaging 1.25 mm., for po and peu, whereas for 
pou and pu the advancement of the lips causes a 
recession of the line of from 3.5 to 4mm. Here 
evidently is a reason for the quality of the French 
labial explosives before ow and u, as compared 
with the same consonants in English and German, 
the English having no rounded vowel with ad- 
vancement of the lips and the lip advancement in 
German being much slighter than in French. 

In order to get a more accurate idea of this 
French quality of the labial explosive before ow 
and u, M. Poirot has made another order of ex- 
periment. Being in Paris for a short time, he 
invoked the aid of the laboratory of experimental 
phonetics of the Collége de France and used as 
subjects himself, M. F. Laclotte (author of 
Précis de Prononeiation francaise), and an Amer- 


1 Rousselot’s Principes de Phonétique Expérimentale, Pt. 
II; Demeny, Analyse des mouvements de la parole, Journal 
de Physique, 1893. 
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ican by the name of Howard, who was working in 
the laboratory. He presents in tabular form the 
measurements taken in fifty-six experiments, all 
three persons pronouncing the syllables pa and pou. 
For the syllable pou the American subject uttered 
the word poor. M. Poirot alone pronounced pi 
and pu. By means of a simple mouth-piece and 
drum a tracing was made by which the duration 
and varying pressure of each explosion (résolution 
de TP occlusion) could be carefully observed. The 
duration of this explosion being represented in 
figures, and also the ratio between the highest 
pressure at the instant of explosion and the pres- 
sure remaining at the point where vowel vibrations 
began, M. Poirot was able to say with certainty 
that the explosion, and consequently the reduction 
of pressure, was much slower in the French pou 
and pu than in the other syllables cited. 

In the case of pa, pi, pé, and even po and peu, the 
opening of the lips is almost vertical, the release 
of tension and reduction of pressure being prac- 
tically instantaneous. The same thing was re- 
marked in the utterance of the word poor by the 
American, as was to be expected. Some charac- 
teristic figures are as follows : 


Laclotte length of explos’n on trace, averages1 mm. 
ps | 


Poirot cc cc ce ce “ S mm. 
Howard “cc “cc (73 cc ce 2 mm. 
Laclotte ‘ . = 6 ‘¢ 2.5 mm. 
pou { Poirot - - = 8 “4 homm,. 
Howard ‘ . - 1.5 mm. 


When the two French subjects pronounced pou 
and pu, the separation of the lips was not vertical, 
but, owing to their advancement, was oblique and 
hence gradual, the reduction of the pressure being 
much slower. The acoustic effect of this form of 
explosion being not only to diminish the effect of 
sharpness, but to give to the consonant a spirant 
or a vibratory character. M. Poirot represents the 
sound, so familiar to speakers of French, by p’u, 
and is inclined to ascribe it and the accompanying 
slowness in the reduction of pressure to the im- 
pounding, so to speak, of air between the teeth 
and the advanced lips. The sound is, of course, 
very different from the English breathing which 
so often follows the occlusive or stop consonants, 
and which can proceed from the larynx. 

That the result of these experiments should 
have been as it was is not surprising, but we 
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cannot help thinking that it might have shown 
even greater contrast, in the essential points, 
between French and American articulation, if 
persons less sophisticated than workers in a 
phonetic laboratory had been chosen. The 
American in question may well have been influ- 
enced by his foreknowledge of the result expected. 
Or, on the other hand, his familiarity with French 
may have led to a pronunciation unconsciously 
modified, for we are told nothing as to this sub- 
ject’s proficiency in the language of the experi- 
menter. 

The discussion of the matter of p and b before 
ow and u throws light upon the phenomenon of 
an occasional startling sharpness of p in French 
speech. It is probable that this striking character 
of the explosion is due not only to contrast with 
the feebler articulation of the English, but also to 
contrast in the utterance of the French themselves 
with the gradual release of this consonant before 
the advanced labial rounding of the vowels in 
question. It is altogether reasonable to infer 
from this proof of the effect of ow and uw upon a 
preceding labialized explosive that their influence 
upon the occlusion of a labialized explosive fol- 
lowing would be analogous. 

M. Poirot’s second investigation is in a direc- 
tion less familiar. His conclusions, though as he 
modestly admits merely tentative, will be of value 
to the student of speech melody in French. It 
seems also to explain, at least in a measure, 
certain phenomena in the evolution of vowel pro- 
nunciation in French between the years 1500 
and 1700. 

The object of his search is the effect of e muet, 
whether uttered or merely felt, upon the contigu- 
ous syllables and sounds. That such influence 
exists no one will be disposed to deny, although 
most treatises on pronunciation maintain that in 
Parisian French the final e of feminine participles 
has no effect upon a preceding vowel. In the 
provinces, however, its lengthening influence is 
unmistakable, and M. Poirot’s experiments, he 
expressly tells us, were by no means extensive in 
Paris, owing to a very short sojourn there. 

We know, in spite of statements to the con- 
trary, that e muet final in the Parisian speech 
affects the preceding consonant and perhaps in 
the direction of relaxation of articulation. The 
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evidence of Rousselot’s Etude de la Prononciation 
parisienne is conclusive only as to the existence 
of some modification, as may be seen by consult- 
ing his diagrams of artificial palate records (p. 12, 
figs. 257 to 280). It would seem, therefore, that 
similar modification of a preceding vowel (as in 
chanté, chantée) might be admitted, and that, 
without direct evidence to the contrary, M. 
Poirot’s conclusions regarding provincial French 
might be accepted as applicable to Paris also, 
although probably in diminished degree. 

Availing himself of the vast category of French 
words ending in a vowel and having e met to 
form the feminine, namely, participles, he finds : 
1° that the final vowel sound is longer in the 
feminine ; 2° that this vowel is re/axed or weaker 
in tension ; 3° that, whereas the final syllable of 
the masculine has an accent that is acute (aigu, 
frappé), the feminine form has a double or civeum- 
flex accent (accent trainé) ; 4° that, as would be 
natural from relaxation, the vowel of the femi- 
nine is uttered on a slightly lower note than that 
of the masculine. This difference of pitch must 
be understood as relative only, for the speech of 
individuals varies greatly in contrast of tones, 
and the exigencies of signification may produce an 
actually higher note in the feminine than in the 
masculine. 

Taking adjectives ending in the masculine with 
a consonant (cher, vif), M. Poirot finds analogous 
changes when e muet is added (chére, vive), that 
is, the various indices of relaxation. So far mono- 
syllables were employed, and the results are given 
as follows : 


Masculine Feminine 


vowel, shorter 
tension, greater 
accent, acute (frappé) 
note, higher 


vowel, longer 

tension, less 

accent, circumflex (trainé) 

note, lower. 

Passing to dissyllables (aimé, fini), the compari- 

son is this : 

Masculines, first syllable, atonic ; second syllable, tonic ; 
first vowel, relaxed ; second vowel, tense ; 
first syllable, accentuated gradually ; second, 


accentuated abruptly ; 
first syllable, note lower ; second, note higher. 


The feminines, on the other hand, show a first 
syllable remaining atonic, but in spite of that the 
second syllable has a vowel considerably relaxed, 
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an accent of lessened abruptness, and circum- 
flexed, and a lower note. Instead of going from 
relaxed to tense, from lower to higher pitch, from 
less to greater force, the reverse is the rule. The 
most convincing, and indeed the most obvious, 
examples of this difference in the utterance of 
dissyllables are to be found in words where the two 
vowels are identical, as fini, cédé (the tonality then 
being fi,nit and fitnie,, cé,dét and cétdée,) ; 
but, due allowance for characteristic notes of 
different vowels being made, the rule is the same 
in other cases. 

M. Poirot prints a table of figures representing 
measurements taken from a large number of traces 
made by him with apparatus more or less familiar, 
(oreille inseriptrice and cylinder, as described 
by Rousselot, Principes de Phonétique, p. 69 et 
seq.). Weare not concerned with the process, 
and may accept the experimenter’s statement that 
the relative exactness of these figures is sufficient. 
A few examples will serve to make our meaning 
clearer (the numbers are length of duration of 
final syllables in tenths of a second) : chanté, 
1.34, chantée, 2.45; portail, 1.32,  bataille, 
1.77; natal, 1.75, natale, 2.82; sorti, 1.88, 
sortie, 2.84; le cou, 1.12, la boue, 2.01. With- 
out adding to the list, let us notice the note of the 
final syllable (figures are numbers of vibrations 
per second) : sorti, 169.01, sortie, 149.9 ; le cou, 
141.9, la boue, 126.01 ; boiteux, 155.3, boiteuse, 
142.2. Apparently the rule is uniform. It 
would seem also from the evidence of this test that 
e muet affects a vowel in the syllable following, as 
in compris (note of final vowel indicated by 
204.02 vibrations per second) and repris (note of 
final vowel 187.7 per second) ; concourut, penul- 
timate vowel (170.5 vibrations) ; secourut (153.9 
vibrations). 

Thus far the proof is plain, and M. Poirot is 
inclined to conclude that e muet being by nature 
relaxed induces relaxation of articulation in its 
immediate vicinity, for instance, its presence in 
verb forms being accompanied by lower pitch in a 
preceding vowel, as deux fois (vibrations per sec- 
ond in final vowel 149.), tds eroient (vibrations 
per second 140.). In general, if the investigation 
is to be implicitly trusted, the e muet in verbs is 
responsible for a change of character (coupe) in 
an accented syllable (je crois and je eroie, il es- 
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sayait and ils essayaient, ete.). Going a little 
farther, the article asks us to believe that the 
circumflex accent sign has not been placed quite 
arbitrarily over a French vowel after which a 
consonant sound (notably s) has been lost. No 
consonant or vowel disappears without leaving, at 
least for a long time, a trace of itself, and if the 
circumflex sign was adopted in dépét, tét, etc., it 
really signified much the same accent that it 
meant in Greek, whence it was borrowed. To- 
day, according to M. Poirot, canot, sabot are 
abrupt in accentuation and their tonality high ; 
défaut, assaut, if longer in the final vowel, are 
also high in pitch, while dépét, tantét and the 
like, show finals of a very different quality, the 
accent being trainé, that is, circumflex. The 
phenomenon is, of course, analogous to that pre- 
sented by the fading of e syllabic into e muet. 

The almost infallible mark of the feminine 
gender in French being e muet final, one might 
ask if this lower tonality found in connection with 
it is not indicative of the grammatical feminine. 
Not only does the similar accentuation due to the 
loss of a consonant sound render it likely that this 
is not the case, but M. Poirot’s investigation 
seems to show that the lower note is only indi- 
rectly characteristic of the gender. We find 
bonté, in spite of being feminine, rising in tone, 
bo4nté+. Courage, masculine, follows the rule 
where e muet is concerned and falls, coutra,ge. 
But the habit of giving a descending tone to the 
great majority of feminine forms has its effect, and 
as in mon amit and mon amie, we get a distinct 
difference of tonality in practically a single form, 
so a word like cowrs is found to vary in relative 
pitch according to gender (le courst, la cour,). 
Other words which terminate in combinations 
which might be of either gender are accented 
strictly in accordance with this principle. The 
table already quoted gives us a clear instance, 
futile (masc.) had a final vowel giving 198.5 
vibrations per second, while futile uttered as the 
predicate to a feminine subject showed 189. 
Other examples confirm the observation and M. 
Poirot is led to conclude that the lower note does 
not attach to all feminine forms as such, but does 
mark a feminine when there is in existence a mas- 
culine word of the same pronunciation, as amie, 
ami; cour, cours; utile, utile, ete. 
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Enough has been quoted to show the scope of 
M. Poirot’s investigation. His chief inference 
has already been stated, namely, that ‘‘an e muet 
which has disappeared from the pronunciation as 
regards its own independent sound leaves, how- 
ever, traces of its presence in modifications com- 
municated to the syllable which precedes it.’’ 

M. Poirot declines to deal with this question 
historically, but it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion here to a fact which seems in a measure 
to confirm his observations. One French vowel, 
at least, gives evidence, by diacritic signs, as to 
its evolution since the year 1500. Inexact as 
the information may be, we have some clue to 
the pronunciation of e when we find it surmounted 
by an acute or a grave ‘‘ accent.”’ 

From a very early period e final tonic seems to 
have been recognized as acute, and the authors of 
the fifteenth century mark it without hesitation 
é; but the pronunciation of é, as we write it now, 
in other positions, especially when atonic, was not 
precise enough to call for particular indication. 
The habit of Palsgrave (1530), Robert Estienne 
(1549), and their contemporaries was to indicate 
the sound of 2 or e ouvert by writing after it the s 
which in so many cases had already been dropped 
from the speech. They even went so far as to 
introduce an s, where etymology furnished none, 
in order to indicate the sound of 2 In a great 
number of these instances, the e so treated being 
tonic, we can reject any idea of indistinctness or 
dubious sound and must see in the deliberate 
choice of a ‘‘grave accent’’ recognition of the 
effect of a disappearing consonant on a preceding 
vowel. 

Again, M. Poirot points out the fact that 
Southern Frenchmen of to-day preserve to a much 
greater extent than those of the North, the sylla- 
bic character of the feminine e final, and that 
they are generally admitted to utter the vowel in 
the preceding syllable on a higher note, that is, 
making it more acute and seemingly, but not 
really, shorter. Now, the authors of the six- 
teenth century are unanimous in their testimony 
that among the French of their time the e femi- 
nine final was sounded very distinctly (Thurot, 
Prononciation francaise, vol. 1, p. 162). Pals- 
grave in his Kelaircissement de la langue frangaise 
(1530) gives a description of its sound, and inci- 
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dentally of its relation to the preceding syllable, 
which is, as far as description can convey, the 
Gascon pronunciation of the present. ‘‘The e 
ought to be pronounced somewhat like ano. . .”’ 
(homme, femme, honneste, parle, avecques are his 
examples). ‘‘If one raises the voice on the sylla- 
ble that precedes the e final in these words, and 
letting it fall suddenly one pronounces the e final 
rather like an o and strongly in the nose, one 
will pronounce it as the French do.’’ From 
Palsgrave’s day, however, the importance of the 
final e atonic has been diminishing, but it is clear 
that it then had great prominence even after an e 
tonic without intervening consonant. Ronsard 
was so hampered by it in this position that in his 
Art Poétique (1565) he counsels its complete abo- 
lition, but such was its force that his advice was 
not followed. On the contrary, his prescription 
of alternation of pairs of masculine and feminine 
rhymes, already practiced, by the way, was taken 
unanimously. The pertinacity with which this 
rule has been clung to by French poets goes far 
to prove the existence of contrasting tonality be- 
tween final syllables graced with e atonic and 
others. That the Symbolists should have neg- 
lected the convention is hardly evidence of its 
worthlessness, for what in versification have they 
not neglected ? 

In the sixteenth century in the speech of the 
Isle-de-France we shall note that in a very long 
list of words e tonic coming from Latin a was 
pronounced, and later marked, acute, in spite of 
being followed by a consonant and an e atonic 
final. This was particularly the case at that date 
with the terminations -eve, -ere, -evre. Thurot 
(vol. 1, p. 63) notices the fact that the fuller 
syllabic quality of the e final must have had its 
effect, and that the gradual reduction of it to a 
true e muet, as he says, leaving the consonant to 
become a part of the preceding syllable, ‘le 
tonique commenga a se prononcer faiblement ouvert 
avec un son que les grammairiens ne savaient trop 
représenter, qu’ ils disaient généralement intermédi- 
aire entre é et 2.”’ 

Whatever is to be said of Thurot’s explanation, 
the evidence he has collected shows that as the 
reduction of e atonic final went on the preceding 
tonic e became more open. In 1659 Chifflet 
(Essay dune Parfaite Grammaire de la Langue 
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francaise) lays down as a rule that penultimate e 
followed by a consonant and e feminine final must 
be pronounced open. Thurot notes, however, 
that at that time piége, liége, siége, pére, mére, 
frére, were exceptions, and we know that even 
Littré said ‘‘pitge,’’ in accordance with the 
usage of 1800 to 1850. The progress towards an 
open e was commensurate with the reduction of 
the e final. 

M. Poirot’s evidence, which may be taken to 
mean that the grave quality of this penultimate 
vowel is primarily due to lowering of the note 
seems better than Thurot’s notion that the fall of 
the final e left the consonant to ‘‘attach itself 
to the preceding vowel’’ with an opening effect. 
At any rate the finer means of testing the matter 
which we owe to mechanical appliance indicates 
that a like change is worked on a preceding vowel 
in a past participle where no consonant has been 
left to ‘‘attach itself.’’ 

Although not in contradiction of phoneticians’ 
impressions generally, M. Poirot’s final conclu- 
sions may be quoted here as tending to settle a 
point yet discussed, namely, what relation force 
and pitch accent bear to each other in French. 
He says : 


‘* Le francais a—1°. Un accent simple, aigu, 
& coupe brusque, la note la plus élevée ; 2° Un 
accent simple aussi, mais grave, 4 coupe lente, 
note plus basse ; 3° Un accent double, circonflex, 
& coupe plus lente, note encore plus basse. Toutes 
ces remarques se rapportent 4 une énonciation a 
la forme la plus simple sans accent émotional 
spécial. 

‘*L’accent tonique en francais est done dyna- 
mique, mais la tonalité élevée peut |’ accompagner 
ou pas. L’accent chromatique varie alors en 
francais.”’ 


CHARLES C. CLARKE, JR. 


Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 





VIEWS OF TRAGEDY AMONG THE 
EARLY GERMAN ROMANTICISTS. I. 


It cannot be said that the tragedy problem 
played in any way an important part in the 
esthetic views of the German Romanticists. A 
really systematic treatment of it is not found at all 
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among them, if we except Schelling. On the 
other hand, this problem was never entirely out 
of their vision. One is even entitled to speak of 
a specifically Romantic conception of tragedy. 
The treatment of the problem in Tieck’s first 
treatises on Shakespeare, in the early writings of 
Fr. Schlegel and in the Vienna lectures of A. W. 
Schlegel is neither original nor systematic, but it 
contains the germs which the Vienna lectures of 
Fr. Schlegel develop into a definite and original 
conception of tragedy. 

The tendency of Friedrich Schlegel’s early 
writings’ may be summed up in the equation : 
perfect poetry coincides with Sophocles’ tragedy 
and this in turn consists in the portrayal of the 
beautiful. This is objectively tantamount to a 
definition of tragedy. Aside from this general 
tendency, however, we find here and there sen- 
tences which formulate definitely the author’s 
ideas on the problem in question. As to the 
form, Fr. Schlegel demands of art the combining 
of the manifold into unity.? As to contents, he 
formulates three opinions. The first*® identifies 
tragedy with pathos and ethos ; the second * with 
the portrayal of the beautiful ; the third® with 
the representation of the struggle of humanity 
against fate. A fourth view has not been for- 
mulated by Fr. Schlegel himself ; it appears, how- 
ever, distinctly in his early writings in connection 
with the characterization of Aeschylus. To him 
Aeschylus is the painter of hard, but great char- 
acters, who deals chiefly with the struggles of the 
Titans. Thus far this characterization is suggested 
to him by the application of Winckelmann’s con- 
ception of the development of Greek art on Greek 
poetry. But Fr. Schlegel does not stop there. 
He sums up his opinion of Aeschylus with the 
statement® that in him the tragic predominates 
over the beautiful ; he calls Aeschylus a born 
tragic poet like Schiller’; he draws a parallel 
between the Iliad and the Attic tragedy and calls 


1 Friedrich Schlegel 1794-1802 seine prosaischen Jugend- 
schriften, ed. by Minor, Wien, 1882, 2 vols. In quotations 
the first volume is always referred to. 

2 Tb., 3, 21, 27, 37, 105. Fr. Schlegel’s Briefe a. s. Bruder 
A. W., ed. by O. F. Walzel, 86. 3 Jugendschr., 7, 10. 

*7b., 36; it is also in many places the basis of Fr. 
Schlegel’s literary criticism. 

5 Jb., 106, 107, 158. Briefe, ete., 88, 118. 

6 Jugendschr., 8. 7 1b., 163. 
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the Iliad tragic and heroic.* In these additional 
remarks obviously a fourth conception of tragedy 
appears, which identifies it with the representation 
of strength, defiance and heroic passion. There 
can be no doubt that this fourth conception of 
tragedy differs materially from the second and 
third. From the second, since passion is, accord- 
ing to Fr. Schlegel, absolutely foreign to beautiful 
character ; from the first, since the subject of the 
struggle between humanity and fate is human 
nature in general and not heroic nature in par- 
ticular. 

It seems to be impossible to reduce the number 
of these different conceptions of tragedy. They 
emanate from different sources.? On the other 
hand Fr. Schlegel’s inconsistency does not go so 
far that all these different conceptions of tragedy 
should be equally important to him. The first of 
them is found only in a few passages of 1794, 
later on it is absent ; the fourth appears only in 
connection with the characterization of Aeschylus. 
On the whole the second and third prevail un- 
questionably. 

It is not difficult to ascertain the meaning of 
the second definition, which characterizes tragedy 
as the portrayal of the beautiful. In this regard 
Fr. Schlegel has taken his cue entirely from 
Winckelmann. An essential element in Winckel- 
mann’s notion of the beautiful is quietness. This 
passes over to Fr. Schlegel. Placidity, harmony 
and benevolence’ are the elements of character 
which to him represent the beautiful." It is true, 
he occasionally defines greatness as the beginning 
of beauty and beauty as charming greatness ; 


8 Ib., 279. 

®The first is Aristotelian, the second is suggested by 
Winckelmann, the fourth reminds one of the views of the 
Storm and Stress period on Shakespeare. As to the third 
there can be only this question, whether Kant is directly 
or indirectly responsible for it. From the fact that in 
Fr. Schlegel’s letters to his brother, A. W. Schlegel, the 
idea of the ethical struggle appears in 1792 and 1793 more 
often than before or after, one may infer that Schiller’s 
esthetic treatises of 1792 were at least of some influence 
upon the formation of this third conception. 

10 Tb., 38-39. 

"Tt is characteristic of Fr. Schlegel, in his early writ- 
ings, that he cannot be consistent even in this clearest of 
all his notions. On p. 149 he identifies the beautiful with 
unity. 


22 Jugendschr., 37. 37b., 108. 
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but the stress falls entirely on the modifiers. Any- 
thing like struggle is foreign to the beautiful 
character in any moment of its development. Its 
ideal representative is to him the figure of Anti- 
gone in the drama of Sophocles ; its typical poet 
is in the first place Sophocles,” in the second place 
Goethe.” 

It is far less easy to ascertain what Fr. Schlegel 
has in mind when using the expression, struggle 
of humanity against fate. That this idea origi- 
nated in his study of Sophocles " is hardly probable. 
He sees, it is true, in Sophocles not only the por- 
trayer of the beautiful, but also the painter of 
humanity fighting with and triumphing over fate. 
But such an end of this struggle is in general 
foreign to the ancient notion of fate, while on the 
other hand it is essential to Schiller’s conception 
of tragedy. If Fr. Schlegel had taken this idea 
from Sophocles, he would probably have accepted 
it in the original sense ; that is, in that of fatal- 
ism proper. Exactly this, however, he refuses to 
do. He considers Greek fatalism as being of only 
local importance’® (in fact he just fails to call it 
an error) and bases this opinion on Kantian 
reasoning. The whole idea goes back finally to 
Kant. But Fr. Schlegel does not accept it un- 
altered. With Schiller and Kant, the subject of 
this struggle (reason) and its object (everything 
besides reason) are contradictory opposites. Not 
so with Fr. Schlegel. The antagonists appear 
under different names, such as Freiheit and Schick- 
sal, Menschheit and Schicksal, Fretheit and Natur, 
Schicksal and Herz. Of these Menschheit, Frei- 
heit, ete., generally’ mean the higher part of 
human nature in the Kantian sense, while the 
term fate generally points only to the environ- 
ments of mankind, not including the lower part 
of human nature. Therefore, in the views of 
Fr. Schlegel this struggle is not properly a moral 
one ; it is much more one of the mind against the 
adversities of life. 

In conformity with the incongruity of these two 
chief conceptions of tragedy two views of human 


4 16., 38. 1 Jugendschr., 8. 16 Tb,, 115. 

"As suggested by Haym, Die rom. Schule, 183. 

18 Jugendschr., 157-58. Only in his letters to A. W. 
Schlegel, 248, he gives weight to this idea in reference to 
Greek tragedy. 

19 Jugendschr., 21, 96. 
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nature are found. In passages containing the 
identification of tragedy with the beautiful, Fr. 
Schlegel calls the dividing of human nature into 
two parts wholly theoretical and maintains strongly 
that the beautiful mind really forms a unit,” while 
he calls the inharmonious mind ugly.” Elsewhere 
human dualism is mentioned as a general fact. 
The latter view is that of Kant, the first that of 
Winckelmann. 

Fr. Schlegel was apparently not conscious of 
the discrepancy between his chief conceptions of 
tragedy. Both of them appear indiscriminately 
almost throughout in his early writings. On the 
whole, however, the one suggested by Winckel- 
mann prevails; the other leads the life of a 
stranger, partly alternating, partly mingling with 
the first.” Even when taking his cue from Kant 
and Schiller Fr. Schlegel, it seems, has no direct 
need for a struggle. With Schiller, struggle is 
directly necessary to create that mixed feeling 
which constitutes the tragic effect. Fr. Schlegel 
nowhere dwells on the tragic effect; he seems, 
however, to consider it the same as that of any art 
product ; that is, as unmixed pleasure. For him 
this struggle has to serve only as an accessory of 
beautiful character. 

It is apparent that Fr. Schlegel has no right to 
form general definitions of tragedy. His esthetic 
standpoint is so narrow that, measured by his 
chief definitions, no poet is a real tragic poet, 
except Sophocles. Aeschylus and Euripides fall 
short, as well as the Moderns. His contempt of 
the latter is supreme and the comprising of ancient 
and modern poetry under general notions was to 
him out of the question. Only in one passage of 
his early writings is such an attempt made.” The 
general notion for the esthetic (ancient) and 
philosophical (modern) tragedy given there is the 
representation of humanity and fate ; in the first 
both are in complete harmony, in the latter in 
complete disharmony. But, we ask: What does 
a thoroughly harmonious relation between human- 
ity and fate have in common with a thoroughly 
disharmonious relation? Fr. Schlegel’s only at- 
tempt to get a general conception of tragedy in 


20 7b., 12, 14. 21 Briefe, etc., 125. 

22 A good example of the latter is found Jugendschr., 
157-58. 

3 Jugendschr., 107, foot-note. 
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the least worthy of this name has apparently 
failed. 


A. W. Schlegel’s remarks on tragedy are con- 
fined chiefly to his Vienna lectures and his com- 
parison * between Racine and Euripides, which 
originated at about the same time. His critical 
reviews and his Berlin lectures are rather silent 
on the problem in question. 

The Vienna lectures of A. W. Schlegel echo in 
various regards the views of the early writings of 
Fr. Schlegel; they contain, however, only one 
of the latter’s conceptions of tragedy, that which 
identifies tragedy with the struggle against fate. 
Any reference to pathos and ethos is absent. Fr. 
Schlegel’s view of Sophocles, Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides is held also by A. W. Schlegel ; but no 
general definitions are derived from it. Likewise 
unity only appears as a characteristic of Greek 
tragedy. On the other hand two new definitions 
are added, and this makes the whole treatment of 
the problem hardly less inharmonious, than that 
in Fr. Schlegel’s early writings. 

On the whole these Vienna lectures give three 
general definitions. The first * identifies the tragic 
with the helplessness of our higher ego against the 
lower ego and the material world ; tragic feeling 
with the melancholy consciousness of this fact, 
tragic poetry with the representation of great and 
violent changes of fate imbued with this melan- 
choly feeling and the charm of tragic poetry with 
the idealistic solution of these disharmonies. The 
second conception” considers the representation of 
the struggling and triumphing of moral liberty as 
the object of tragedy; it sees its charm either 
in the sublimity of human nature exemplified in 
its highest products, or in a superintending provi- 
dence, or in both. The third conception ™ identi- 
fies tragedy with the subjection of mortal beings 
under an inevitable fate ; and in harmony with 
this is the statement * that inner liberty and outer 
necessity are the poles of the tragic world. In 
the comparison between Racine and Euripides” 
no general definitions are given ; tragedy proper 


**In Oeuvres de Mr. A. G. de Schlegel, ed. by E. Bock- 


ing, vol. 1. 
* Siimmtl. Werke, ed. by E. Bocking, v, 40 ff. 
26 Ib., v, 73 ff. * 7b. v1, 199. *Jb., v, 72. 


9 Oeuvres, etc., 1, 383 ff. 
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is divided into tragedy of fate, of providence, and 
into philosophical tragedy, and it is expressly 
stated that these three kinds bear no relation to 
one another. 

The difference of the first and second definitions 
is this, that here the victory and there the limita- 
tions of moral liberty are considered the objects of 
tragedy. The first, therefore, tends to character- 
ize it as a product of moral pessimism, the second 
of moral optimism. Likewise, the wording of the 
third definition is so fatalistic that it is impossible 
to connect it with either the first or second. The 
question, Which of them prevails? would proba- 
bly have to be answered in favor of the second 
definition. There is, however, no need of raising 
this question at all. In Fr. Schlegel’s early writ- 
ings, the basing of general judgments on the 
examination of details is almost entirely absent ; 
in A. W. Schlegel’s Vienna lectures, on the other 
hand, the examination of individual literary works 
prevails. Therefore, in the latter case, the ques- 
tion touched upon above is far less important than 
the other, whether A. W. Schlegel’s conception 
of tragedy is at all adequately expressed in his 
general definitions. 

A. W. Schlegel sees the characteristic of Greek 
tragedy partly in the three elements,” fate, chorus 
and idealistic treatment ; partly in the idea of fate 
alone.*' Of these the second view is preponder- 
ant.” By fate he means everywhere a trans- 
cendental power, and in this he shows much more 
historical instinct than his brother. Less epi- 
grammatical are his remarks on the Moderns. 
They deal partly with the form, partly with the 
disharmony and symbolism attributed to modern 
poetry. In the comparison between Racine and 
Euripides, however, the essence of Christian poetry 
is found in the idea of providence, a term which, 
according to A. W. Schlegel, would cover the 
best of modern poetry. 

It is apparent that from these conceptions of 
the Ancients and Moderns hardly any of A. W. 


30 Saimmtl. Werke, v, 49, 185; v1, 379. 

51 Tb., v, 73; Oeuvres, etc., 1, 383 ff. 

®This view is held also by Minor in Jahrbuch der 
Grillparzer Gesellschaft, 1x, 10. The statements, however, 
that according to A. W. Schlegel the dignity of Greek 
tragedy depended upon its fatalism, and that Euripides is 
criticised because he represents passion rather than fate, 
are incorrect. 
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Schlegel’s definitions of tragedy proper could be 
gained by induction. In one passage™ the attempt 
is made to connect the view on ancient tragedy 
with the second definition of tragedy proper ; it 
is, however, very infelicitous and directly opposed 
to the one found in the Berlin lectures,** where 
the idea of fate is derived from a mind lacking 
any Kantian dualism. A method of real induc- 
tion could, in this regard, not appeal to A. W. 
Schlegel any more than to Fr. Schlegel. For on 
the whole he considers the Ancients and Moderns 
as opposites ® and differs from his brother only in 
that he appreciates both of them.” 


[To be continued. } 


Pau Reirr. 
Washington University. 





THE DRAMA. 


The Medieval Stage. By E. K. CHAmMBERs. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1903. In two 
vols., pp. xlii, 419, 480. 


While many scholars were eagerly awaiting the 
appearance of the third volume of Prof. Manly’s 
Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama,—a 
work which we have every reason to believe will 
throw light on some obscure places,—Mr. Cham- 
bers’s book came as a most welcome surprise. 
This is an important and valuable treatise, in two 
large volumes, accompanied by twenty-four ap- 
pendices, an excellent bibliography, and a blizzard 
of notes. Although the author apologizes fer- 
vently for not having written a better book, he 
has in fact produced the best book on the early 
drama ever written in English ; and, with the 
exception of Professor Creizenach’s Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas (1893-1903), and the late Petit 
de Julleville’s Les Mysttres (1880), The Medieval 
Stage is perhaps the best book on the subject in 
any language. His ‘‘ List of Authorities,’’ which 
he says ‘‘has no claim to bibliographical com- 
pleteness or accuracy,’’ fills twenty-eight large, 
closely-printed pages, is prefaced by judicious and 


33 Stimmtl. Werke, v, 72-73. 

54 Deutsche Litt. D. d. 18. und 19. J., 17. vol., 347. 

36 Simmil. Werke, v, 12. 

% Scmmil. Werke, v, 9 ff.; v1, 158 ; Ouevres, ete., 1, 383 ff. 
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candid criticisms of the more important works, 
and is at present the most useful bibliography that 
we have on the drama ; he pays high and merited 
tribute to Creizenach (to whom his notes show 
constant indebtedness), and he does not hesitate 
to transfix such works as Hastings’s Le Thédtre 
Frangais et Anglais (1900) as ‘‘a compilation of 
little merit,’’ a remark that the book thoroughly 
deserves. Even the Index, for which he also 
apologises, is far better than the Index in most 
books printed in England. In fact, Mr. Cham- 
bers’s constant disclaimers as to the possession of 
either science or style are amusing when one sees 
the vast learning displayed in the Notes. In the 
desire to be free from all pomposity and pedantry, 
and free from all academical affectation, Mr. 
Chambers adopts the healthy Anglo-Saxon aitti- 
tude toward cloistered learning. One would think 
that he had written the whole work while he was 
resting his body between important sets of tennis. 
To use his own expression, he only “ plays at 
scholarship.’? As a matter of fact, his native 
modesty, keen sense of humour, and English com- 
mon sense, joined with thorough German training 
in patient research, have admirably fitted him to 
investigate that most puzzling field of study—the 
medizeval drama. 

The work is divided into four parts, Minstrelsy, 
Folk Drama, Religious Drama, The Interlude. 
‘TI shall not, I hope,’’ he says in the Preface, 
‘*be accused of attaching too much importance 
in the first volume to the vague and uncertain 
results of folk-lore research.’’ Perhaps not too 
much importance, but proportionately too much 
space, for the first two parts fill 419 pages, while 
the second two, Religious Drama and The Inter- 
lude, which are, after all, the most vital part of 
the subject, fill only 226 pages. This makes the 
work over-balanced in construction, and toward 
the end,—like a lecturer who has spent so much 
time on his introduction that he has only a few 
minutes left for his subject,—the style becomes 
hurried and breathless. The excuse for this pro- 
longed treatment of folk-lore is of course, that 
while many histories of the religious drama have 
been written, scarcely any one has shown accu- 
rately the connection between village customs and 
the rise of the modern drama. Many parts of 
the first volume, however, would seem more 
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properly to belong to a treatise on Folk-Lore and 
Comparative ‘Religions than to a history of the 
Medizval Stage. And here it is almost impossi- 
ble to separate facts from guesses, and to become 
definitely clear in statement. Mr. Chambers is 
far more honest with his readers than many 
investigators ; but even he occasionally jumps 
a rather important transition. For example: 
‘*When the pressure of tribe upon tribe leads 
to war, they [the gods] champion the host in 
battle. Moral ideas emerge and attach themselves 
to their service,’’ etc. (1, 107). ‘‘ Moral ideas 
emerge,’’ like ‘‘ bye-and-bye,”’ is ‘‘ easily said,”’ 
but we should indeed be wise if we knew how 
they ‘‘emerge.”’ 

While these volumes have collected much that 
is new in the arrangement of facts, and contain 
some rather fanciful novelties in theory (as, for 
example, that in foot-ball ‘‘the ball is nothing 
else than the head of the sacrificial beast,’’ and 
‘*the original object of the man who wrestled for 
aram... . was to win a sacrificial victim’’ (1, 
149)), we find nothing really revolutionary until 
we come to the discussion of the Interlude. Mr. 
Chambers holds the orthodox view that there is 
a real break between the ancient and modern 
drama ; that convent plays, like those of Hrots- 
vitha, have no historical significance; and that 
the modern drama actually began in the church 
service. We wish that he could have thrown 
some light on the origin of the word ‘‘ mystery.’’ 
At present there seem to be three distinct views 
held by various scholars: (1) it comes from 
pvorypov, and deals with Gospel events ; (2) it 
comes from ministerium (most scholars have fol- 
lowed Petit de Julleville’s explanation), and 
ministerium means simply officitum; (3) we call 
them ‘‘mystery plays’’ because they were acted 
by trade-guilds, i. e., ‘‘mysteries’’ (Skeat, fol- 
lowed by L. T. Smith). There are inherent and 
apparently insuperable difficulties connected with 
each of these three derivations: perhaps Mr. 
Manly will finally set us right. Mr. Chambers 
contents himself with saying (11, 105), ‘‘ Proba- 
bly it is derived from ministerium,’’ ete., and 
then calling attention to the difficulties of this 
interpretation. That is, he follows Petit de Julle- 


ville because no one else has suggested anything 
In a note on the same page, however, he 


better. 
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fires off this squib: ‘‘The distinction between 
‘mysteries’ which ‘deal with Gospel events only’ 
and ‘miracles,’ which ‘are more especially con- 
cerned with incidents derived from the legends 
of the Saints of the Church’ is a not very 
happy invention of the literary historians.’’ Mr. 
Chambers is justified in his scorn of this distine- 
tion, for it has caused no end of trouble, and has 
extraordinary vitality. It is followed faithfully, 
for example, by Mortensen, in Le Thédtre Fran- 
cais au Moyen Age (translated from the Swedish 
in 1903). As a matter of fact, the term ‘‘mira- 
cles’’ covered and covers many kinds of plays in 
England, and ‘‘mystéres’? many kinds of plays 
in France: it would be well if all could agree to 
use one term, and as Continental writers practi- 
cally all say ‘‘ Mystery,’’ I wish that English and 
American writers would, in order to save con- 
fusion, surrender the dearly-loved ‘‘ miracle.’’ 

On several other exceedingly important subjects 
we are, alas, no wiser than before. ‘‘It must 
remain a moot point whether the religious drama 
passed directly, in this country, from Latin to 
English, or whether there was a period during 
which performances were given in Norman- 
French’’ (11, 108). As to whether the Morality 
in England came from France or was an off-shoot 
in England from the Mystery, Mr. Chambers does 
not say, but seems to treat it as a genuine, un- 
aided English development. The actual origin 
of the English Mask is also not fully cleared up, 
and unfortunately R. Brotanek’s valuable work, 
‘*Die Englischen Maskenspiele’’ (1902), reached 
Mr. Chambers only when his chapter was in type. 
Again, the meaning of ‘‘'Towneley’’ and ‘‘Coven- 
try’’ in the cycles which carry respectively these 
names, and over which the battle still fiercely 
rages, is left about where it was before. Mr. 
Chambers remarks, as to ‘‘ Towneley,’’ that the 
‘most likely theory’’ is ‘‘ Wakefield’’ (11, 124). 
On the same page, ‘‘Zudus Coventrie .... has 
probably nothing to do with Coventry, but is 
either, as scholars generally hold, the text of a 
strolling company, or, as seems to me more proba- 
ble, that of a stationary play [as distinguished 
from moveable pageant] at some town in the East 
Midlands not yet identified.’’ These two prob- 
lems are given full space in the Appendix, but 
remain unsolved. We cannot blame Mr. Cham- 
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bers for leaving so many difficulties, for he has 
certainly done his best ; we must await new mate- 
rial. It is clear, however, that many knotty 
questions in the history of the early drama offer 
standing invitations to investigators. 

Some of the things that are either actually new 
or that receive much fuller treatment than before 
are (1) the fact that many stationary Mysteries 
were given in England: it has been too often 
assumed that the stationary stage was exclusively 
Continental, and the moveable English ; (2) the 
belief of Mr. Chambers that not only the Choir, 
but the Nave of churches was used for liturgical 
plays, and that later, in stationary plays out-of- 
doors, the arrangement of pavilions was substan- 
tially transferred (11, 83.); and (3) the great 
attention paid to the Cornwall, or fifth English 
cycle ; and (4) the immensely long list in Appen- 
dix W, of places in England where medieval 
plays were given ; this list is not only far longer 
than those given by Smith, Stoddard, or Davidson, 
but is exceedingly well arranged, and proves that 
the South of England had more representatives 
than has generally been supposed, even though 
largely confined to Kent. Then there is (5) the 
very important theory as to the connection between 
the moveable pageants and the Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions (11. 95, 96.); (6) the restoration of 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle to its old position as 
the first English comedy, (not proved, however) ; 
and (7) the whole discussion of the Interlude. 
These points by no means exhaust the actual con- 
tributions to our knowledge made by Mr. Cham- 
bers ; they are simply some of the more important 
ones. Two long-lived myths,—one, that the 
medizval stage had three super-imposed scaffolds, 
and which it is surprising to find still flourishing 
in Ward’s revised History,—the other, that Adam 
and Eve appeared on the stage stark naked, a 
sensational statement found in many authors from 
Warton to Symonds, —are not honored with much 
notice from Mr. Chambers. The first is prac- 
tically ignored, while in refuting the second (11, 
142), it is curious that Mr. Chambers does not 
give the best and most conclusive argument—that 
the rdle of Eve was played by a male. 

It is in dealing with the Interlude that Mr. 
Chambers differs most widely from the orthodox 
treatment. In the first place, the definitions of 
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the word by the New English Dictionary and by 
Professor Ward, do not satisfy Mr. Chambers ; 
nor will he follow Collier in limiting its use to 
farces. There is no space here to fully criticise this 
new position ; one should read carefully 1, 181- 
185. The actual result is that while Mr. Cham- 
bers puts us into a state of acute dissatisfaction 
with the traditional definitions, his own sugges- 
tions are, if anything, less satisfactory. ‘‘ For 
the performance of farces ‘between the acts of the 
long miracle-plays’ there is no English evidence 
whatever’’ (11, 182), and so Mr. Chambers sug- 
gests that ‘‘the force of inter in the combination 
has been misunderstood, and that an interludiwm 
is not a Judus in the intervals of something else, 
but a dudus carried on between (inter) two or 
more performers : in fact, a dudus in dialogue. 
The term would then apply primarily to any kind 
of dramatic performance whatever’’ (11, 183). 
Now, while it is perfectly true that the term 
‘‘interlude’’ was often loosely applied to Moral- 
ities and even to Mysteries,—for people in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were not strong 
on definitions,—it would be very unfortunate if 
we should lose a definite meaning for the word, or 
if we should apply it, as Mr. Chambers proceeds 
to do (11, 183 f.) to ‘‘ plays given in the banqueting 
halls of the great.’’ The Interlude had really a 
perfectly natural development in England ; it was 
simply the comic episodes of the Moralities de- 
tached, —the incidental element becoming the next 
step in the drama, —and the Interlude thus formed 
the necessary link between the Morality and the 
regular Comedy. The Interlude was not always 
a farce: but in two elements it differed from 
the Moralities, (1) it was short, (2) its primary 
object was entertainment. In spite of the fact, 
then, that ‘‘ Interlude’’ in the sixteenth century 
was used for all sorts of plays, I believe that ‘‘ A 
short piece whose main object is entertainment ’’ 
is a better and more useful definition than Mr. 
Chambers’s proposed meaning. Certainly when 
Goneril says in King Lear, ‘‘ An Interlude !’’ 
she seems to mean only a farce. 

Another most puzzling problem in the history of 
the drama, which Mr. Chambers is really forced 
to leave unsolved, is the Vice. What does the 
word mean, what is its etymology, and what was 
really the function of the character? Mr. Cham- 
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bers is not at all satisfied with Dr. Cushman’s 
dissertation (Die Figuren des Teufels und der Vice, 
1900), but unfortunately he does not help us much 
himself. Only two pages are devoted to this 
problem, and two conclusions are reached, both of 
which are certainly open to discussion (11, 204). 
Here is another difficulty demanding exhaustive 
treatment. 

With reference to the ‘‘ first English Comedy,”’ 
it is a shock to see Ralph Roister Doister relegated 
to second place, and our old friend Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, restored to the position it held so 
long. Mr. Chambers is, however, unable to make 
out a clear case ; it is only a belief of his own, 
(11, 195, 216, 457). It is only fair to say that 
Mr. Chambers objects to the term “ first regular 
English Comedy,’’ as applied to either Gammer 
or Ralph (11, 215), but he gives the former the 
priority, believing that Gammer was written, not 
by Still, but by William Stevenson between 1550- 
3, as was suggested in the Atheneum for 6 Aug. 
1898. With reference to Ralph Roister Doister, 
Mr. Chambers follows many other recent writers 
in giving credit to Professor Hales for discovering 
the correct date of this play (11, 196, 452). I 
have never been able to understand why Professor 
Hales should have written his article (‘‘ The Date 
of the First English Comedy,’’ Englische Studien, 
1893), when Professor Arber in his edition of the 
play, in English Reprints (1869), pointed - out 
the only significant fact in this date-question, 
namely, the three editions of T. Wilson’s Rule of 
Reason. So far as I can see, Professor Hales has 
received credit, all of which belongs to Professor 
Arber. The matter is further confused by the 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
where, apparently without having read either 
Arber or Hales, it is stated that the first edition 
of T. Wilson’s Rule has the quotation from Ralph. 
This error has caused much trouble, for it seems 
as if the author of the article must have looked 
up the facts in order to make so definite a state- 
ment, which, unfortunately, he had not inves- 
tigated. 

Although an enormous number of minute facts 
are given in these two volumes, errors seem com- 
paratively few. The French Estoire de Griselidis, 
is mentioned (11, 150) as bearing the date 1395, 
but a reference to Creizenach follows: and Crei- 
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zenach says (1, 362) 1393. Speaking of the 
payments at Coventry for actors in the Mysteries, 
Mr. Chambers says (11, 139), ‘‘A ‘sowle,’ whether 
‘savyd’ or ‘dampnyd,’ got 20d.’’ Asa matter 
of fact, according to one list in Sharp, the damned 
souls received more than the saved. These are 
the merest trifles, of course, as are the only two 
typographical errors I saw, ‘‘ G.’’ M. Gayley, for 
**C.,’’ (4, xiii), and the note on m1, 92, which 
should be numbered in the text ‘‘1”’ instead of 
66 > aa 

Mr. Chambers quotes from Sharp the character 
called ‘‘ worme of conscyence,’’ but unfortunately 
says nothing about its appearance. Ever since, 
years ago, first finding mention of this ‘‘ worme’”’ 
in Sharp’s invaluable treatise, I have wondered 
what it might have been, and regret to find no 
information in the book before us. Mr. Cham- 
bers conjectures (11, 391), that the pit in a Corn- 
wall play was filled with water for Noah’s ship. 
It may, of course, have been the ‘‘ Sea of Galilee ’’ 
(see the superb picture of the Valenciennes stage 
in Julleville’s Histoire). It is curious that Mr. 
Chambers has not discussed this picture more in 
detail. 

To Mr. Chambers’s admirable Bibliography 
may be added the following : 

1. Professor Tolman’s Bibliography. Stod- 
dard’s and Bates’s are mentioned as ‘‘ rough 
attempts.”’ 

2. Child, Four Old Plays (1848). This early 
work of our great American scholar was marked 
by pains-taking accuracy. It is mentioned in 
Mr. Chambers’s Appendices, but omitted in the 
*¢ List.”’ 

3. Boas, Shakspere 
(1896). 

4. Lowe, R. W., A Bibliographical Account 
of English Theatrical Literature from earliest 
times to the present day (1888). 

5. Prestage, E., The Portuguese Drama in the 
sixteenth century (1897). 

6. Lecocq, G., Histoire du Thédtre en Picardie 
(1880). It is regrettable that Lecocq’s sugges- 
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tion, that the history of the drama in each prov- 
ince of France be written separately, was never 
followed. 

Of books which have appeared too late to be of 
service to Mr. Chambers, but which may now be 
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added to make the Bibliography more complete, 
there are : 

1. Mortensen, Le Thédtre Francais au Moyen 
Age (1903). The Swedish title (1899) is given, 
11, 68, as a book ‘‘ beyond my range.’’ It would 
not have been of much importance, as it is chiefly 
valuable for its clear presentation of familiar and 
general facts, and its precise divisions have an 
exactness to which the facts do not always cor- 
respond. 

2. Thompson, E. N. S., The Controversy be- 
tween the Puritans and the Stage (1903). An 
excellent book, which would well supplement Mr. 
Chambers’s Note (11, iii), and the first chapter of 
his work. 

3. Symmes, H. 8., Les Débuts de la Critique 
Dramatique en Angleterre jusqua la Mort de 
Shakespeare (1903). A good thesis, with a Bib- 
liography. 

4. Romer, M., Der Aberglaube bei den Dra- 
matikern des 16. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich 
(1903). 

5. Hauke, H., John Redford’s Moral Play, 
‘The Play of Wit and Science’’ (1904). 

All scholars interested in the history of the 
drama must be grateful for the publication of 
The Medieval Stage, a work combining patient 
and profound learning, good common sense, and 
extraordinary amenity. It is a pleasure also to 
see such admirable press-work, and to hold com- 
fortably in the hand volumes, which though thick, 
are remarkably light. When will our American 
publishers follow the English example, and make 
light books ? 

Wm. Lyon PHELPs. 

Yale University. 





GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Beginning German by H. C. Brerwirts, Ph. D. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1903, 8vo., vi 
+ 214 pp. 

Essentials of German by B. J. Vos. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1903, 8vo., viii + 222 pp. 

Elements of German by Henrretta K. BECKER, 
Ph. D. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1903, 
8vo., 334 pp. 


Unlike the Classical languages, German has no 
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firmly established place at which its study is 
regularly taken up in our schools. The German 
beginner to-day belongs generally to one of three 
clearly defined classes: in the high-schools he either 
comes to German with no previous grammatical 
training—save that in his own mother-tongue, or 
he has mastered the elements of Latin grammar 
by a two years’ study of that language, or lastly, 
he begins German in college only. 

There seems, accordingly, to be room for three 
distinct types of German lesson-books. The one 
for the grammatical tyro would, of course, have to 
begin at the very beginning. The writer of a 
book of the second type may presuppose a general 
training in grammar and its terminology and so 
spare himself the trouble of defining what is meant 
by case, tense, mode, voice of verb, etc. Finally, 
a book meant for the college student only, would 
for the elucidation of many facts in German acci- 
dence and syntax refer systematically to similar 
phenomena in Latin, e. g. the reflexive pronoun, 
the non-omission of the relative pronoun, the prep- 
ositions governing two cases, the use of the dative 
with certain verbs and adjectives, the impersonal 
passive of intransitive verbs, etc., etc. 

The first fact to be noted with regard to the 
three books before us, is that they all belong to 
the second type which adapted as it is to the 
needs of high-school and college alike has always 
been a favorite with the publishers, 

But this is not the only trait which the works, 
all published in 1903 and therefore using the new 
official orthography, have in common. As their 
titles indicate, they also have the same general 
aim: to inculcate only the fundamental facts of 
German grammar. The question naturally arises: 
Was there any need of such books? 

Now, Dr. Becker’s ‘Elements of German’ might 
owe its existence solely to the circumstance that 
the Chicago firm in starting its Lake German 
Series had, of course, to provide for some lesson- 
book. 

No such necessity existed for Messrs. Holt and 
Co., the publishers of one of the two most popular 
German grammars. Why did they not simply 
issue a separate edition of Thomas’s Practical Ger- 
man Grammar, First Part, which was meant to 
present the fundamental facts of the grammar so 
as to fit the learner to begin reading easy prose ? 
The answer to this question is the fact that in the 
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two new books of the New York firm—and also in 
Dr. Becker’s Elements—the following principles 
form the basis : 

A systematic treatise of grammar is not desirable. 

The material to be presented allows of further 
reduction. 

The subject of cognates does not form part of an 
elementary lesson-book. 

At first blush, Harris’s German Lessons, Heath 
and Co., 1893, may seem to have anticipated all 
this. But since the publication of that handy little 
work, the report of the ‘‘ Committee of Twelve’’ 
has changed the standards and the new books 
fulfil the requirements laid down for the present 
elementary course, which the German Lessons 
does not. 

If in agreement, however, as to the general pur- 
pose, the authors differ widely in their methods. 
Dr. Bierwith follows the translation method strictly. 
Dr. Becker uses the ‘ natural’ method extensively. 
Professor Vos takes a position half-way between 
the two. 

There are especially two reasons which militate 
against the conversational use of German with 
beginners at college: the large size of the classes 
and the self-consciousness of the student. I do 
not know whether such considerations have influ- 
enced Dr. Bierwirth, the fact is that he does not 
give any exercises in conversation. His purpose, 
his sole purpose is to prepare the pupil in thirty 
lessons for the reading of connected texts and for 
composition proper. And in strict pursuance of 
this aim, he deliberately limits himself to about 
500 words and phrases and travels the ‘old 
fashioned’ way of disconnected sentences. How 
admirably he has done this work will appear from 
the further remarks, but as a great many excellent 
traits of his book have been taken over from his 
Elements of German (Holt & Co., 1900), I refer 
the reader to the review of that book in Modern 
Language Notes, 1901, March number, col. 177 ff. 
I wish to state here that in my opinion, Professor 
Vos’s Essentials is a most satisfactory book, 
while Dr. Becker’s Elements, to deserve this 
praise, needs some changes for which a second 
edition may give an opportunity. 

In the twenty-eight lessons of Professor Vos’s 
book, we find translation exercises on the whole 
very similar in character to those in Beginning 
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German, but also ‘questions to be answered in 
German have been introduced from the fifth lesson 
and connected reading-matter from the sixth lesson 
onward.’ The reading-matter, comprising prov- 
erbs, riddles, rimes and short stories, is well 
chosen and recommends itself also for its moderate 
length, most of the passages not exceeding a dozen 
lines. 

With Dr. Becker the connected reading matter 
is not a side-issue, but the very foundation of her 
working material. Questions to be answered in 
German play, of course, a prominent part in a 
book which is intended to give continuous practice 
of the spoken language in the class-room. The 
Elements of German combines the lesson-book and 
the reader and covers accordingly, in its sixty-seven 
lessons, more than twice as much time as either 
Beginning German or the Essentials of Ger- 
man. No effort has been made to restrict the 
vocabulary which comprises about 2,000 words, 
while that of Professor Vos’s book numbers about 
1,200. The prose selections are rather long ; this 
was, however, hardly avoidable in the scheme upon 
which the book is constructed. But a serious 
objection is that the style is too difficult in such 
pieces as Deutsches Schulwesen, Deutschland, Die 
deutschen Stadte, Die deutsche Geschichte, and 
that here as well as elsewhere, e. g. in the historical 
(?) Prinz von Homburg, a rather large number of 
faulty expressions and wrong statements are 
found." 


1§270. Diese Sciiacht heiszt ‘‘ Fehrbellin’’ nach dem 
Namen des Ortes, worin man focht. 

Von nun an ist der Prinz . . . selbst beherrscht gewesen. 

§ 273. Der Prinz, dessen Seele gerecht war. 

Der Kurfiirst, dessen Seele diese Antwort erwartet hatte. 

§375. Wenn [der Fuchs] sich einem diltern Studenten 
anschlieszt, so heiszt er ‘* Leibfuchs.”’ 

§ 384. Auch seine [Deutschlands] natiirlichen Anlagen 
sind oft bewundert worden. 

§ 522. Viele [Stadte] lassen sich bis zu den mittelalter- 
lichen Zeiten zuriickfiihren. 

[Einige Handelsstéidte] die durch ihren Umgang mit Eng- 
land . . . etwas Kosmopolitisches an sich haben. 

§ 5381. Die Deutschen . . . ohne sich [von den Rémern] 
unterordnen zu lassen. 

Diese méichtige Migration. 

Zu einen zusammengefiigten Volke wurde Deutschland erst 
wieder durch die Erhebung Karls des Groszen, der im Jahre 
800 n. Chr. Kaiser des veriihmten Heiligen Rémischen 
Reiches wurde. 

§ 534. Die niichste Epoche, die man in Betracht ziehen soll. 
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The poetical selections, which are not original, are, 
of course, not open to a similar criticism of form. 
They are well chosen—with the possible exception 
of ‘Sonntag morgen ’—but granting that ‘ poetry 
as the language of emotion is a more or less arti- 
ficial—often a highly artificial—form of expres- 
sion,’ it does not seem wise to use it so exten- 
sively for the illustration of grammatical rules. 

As to the way in which this connected reading- 
matter is employed, Dr. Becker says in the Pref- 
ace, p. 1: ‘The means by which the principles 
[of German grammar] are to be inculcated are 
inductive rather than deductive. The student is 
first given a literary unit—a story or poem 
selected because of its fitness to illumine the 
particular point to be studied. From this as a 
text the grammatical rule is inferred, etc.’ If 
Dr. Becker had succeeded in this program, it 
would have meant a great progress over a book 
in which the inductive method was successfully 
tried but without the ambition of offering literary 
units. I mean Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach, Ginn 
& Co., 1893. But looking over the 57 lessons 
which offered a splendid field for such an experi- 
ment, —leaving the ten review lessons out of con- 
sideration—we find that only twelve begin with a 
literary unit. And of this dozen, four (29-32 
incl. ) follow a lesson which anticipates the gram- 
matical principle of the group, five others (37, 39, 
43, 64, 66) similarly only continue the subject 
taught in a previous one. So there are actually 
left four lessons (3, 4, 10, 21) in which the 
inductive principle has been applied; and in 
criticism of these four, it must be said that the 
poem used in lesson 4 (Verb: First and Second 
Person, Possessives) gives no examples of the 
second person nor of possessives, and that the 
story used in lesson 21 (Indicative Pluperfect) 
offers eleven illustrations of the third person sing- 
ular, but none of the five other possible forms. 

In the distribution of the grammatical material, 
Professor Vos shows the greatest conservatism, 
while with the two other authors, we notice some 
interesting innovations. 


Friedrich, der am besten bezeichnet wird durch den Namen, 
den ihm sein Volk gegeben, ‘‘ der alte Fritz.” 

[F'riedrich, der] die stolzen Armeen Ludwig XIV schlug. 

Des siegenden Napoleons. 

Niederlage zu Jena (1805). Twice! 

Die Krénung des deutschen Kaisers Wilhelm I zu Versailles. 
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Taking up the verb first, we find that Professor 
Vos begins with the auxiliaries and does not treat 
the conjugation of the verb (weak and strong) until 
the 10th lesson. The strong verbs appear in lessons 
16th and 17th in the historic battle-array of the 
seven groups.” 

Dr. Becker follows a novel and ingenious plan, 
making the verb the ‘leit-motif’ of the book. ‘The 
book is divided into ten chapters, each one of which 
has as a main theme some form of the verb which 
is to be thoroughly learned. Subsequent lessons 
treat of the main features of the verb form in 
question, supplemented later by the other forms of 
the language and by the syntax which the student 
is required to learn during the first year of his high- 
school German or the first six months of German in 
college.’ The subjects of the ten chapters are: 1, 
Indicative Singular Present ; 2, Indicative Singu- 
lar Perfect ; 3, Indicative Preterite ; 4, Indica- 
tive Pluperfect ; 5, [Indicative] Future and Future 
Perfect ; 6, Reflexive Verbs; 7, Passive Voice ; 
8, Modal Auxiliaries ; 9, The Subjunctive; 10, 
Imperative, Compounds, Infinitives, Participles. 

In Dr. Bierwirth’s book, the student starts at 
once with the present and past of weak verbs (1) 
and strong verbs (2), lesson 3 gives present and 
past of haben, sein and werden. Having thus 
secured forms enough to make sentences which 
are in no danger of being classed as ‘Ollen- 
dorffian,’ he drops the verb inflection to take it up 
again with the 17th lesson. 

As both Dr. Becker and Dr. Bierwirth use 
strong verbs from the very beginning, their pupils 
are quite familiar with the ‘Ablaut’ when this 
class of verbs is studied systematically. Their 
attention is, therefore, concentrated on the most 
difficult forms, viz., the second and third person 
singular present indicative and the second singular 
imperative. But mark the difference! Dr. Bier- 
wirth gives a whole lesson each to the indicative 
forms and to the imperative, Dr. Becker crowds 
all the information in one single lesson. In the 
inflection of nouns, all three authors endeavor to 
suppress minor details. Otherwise this subject 
does not lend itself readily to innovations. So 
nothing calls for comment in the treatment it finds 
with Professor Vos (lessons 4-8 inel.). As in his 


2In a new edition, certain changes in the type-setting 
seem desirable so as to produce greater uniformity. 
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systematic grammar, Elements of German, Dr. 
Bierwirth does away with the term: Weak declen- 
sion of nouns, speaking simply of a fourth class. 
It is of more importance that the unruly group of 
irregular and mixed nouns is not taken up until 
lesson 18, when the general rules have had time to 
sink into the student’s mind. 

Dr. Becker again proceeds quite unconvention- 
ally. Nominative and accusative singular of nouns 
come in chapter I, genitive and dative in chapter 
11 ; the third chapter gives the plural of nouns and 
then the strong, weak and mixed declensions. 

To the inflection of the adjective and the pronom- 
inals Dr. Bierwirth pays an unusual amount of at- 
tention, again following the line of procedure as laid 
down in his larger grammar. While both Profes- 
sor Vos and Dr. Becker offer all the rules about 
the adjective in one lesson, Dr. Bierwirth devotes 
to the subject no less than four lessons and besides, 
he gives two lessons more to the declension of 
pronominals. This group of six lessons (10-15 
incl.) is typical of the clearness of presentation, 
the pedagogical skill displayed throughout the 
whole book. 

Turning now to the subject of word-order, we 
note that the Essentials presents the inverted 
order in the 11th lesson, the transposed in the 
14th. According to the Table of Contents, the 
Elements takes up the word-order only in the 
42d lesson. As a matter of fact, both inverted 
and transposed order have been used casually from 
the third lesson on ; with the 9th lesson, the drill 
of the inverted order begins, with lesson 25, that 
of the transposed order. 

Dr. Bierwirth introduces the subject in the third 
lesson! This is one advantage of his ‘old 
fashioned’ method. 

The rules about the subjunctive in conditional 
sentences call for no special remarks. They are 
well presented in the three books. Only the type : 
‘Wenn er reich wire, hatte er das nicht getan’ 
seems unknown to the writers. Or was it rejected 
as beyond the scope of their books? Professor 
Vos’s treatment of the subjunctive in indirect 
statement (lesson 25) deserves most praise for its 
lucidity and completeness.’ In Beginning Ger- 


5In § 150, 3 mention of the future tenses ought to have 
been made with regard to substitutions. 
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man I miss here (lesson 30) the following impor- 
tant points, 1) a definite rule that the indicative 
preterite of the direct discourse becomes the perfect 
(or pluperfect) subjunctive in indirect discourse, 
and 2) a rule also as to the way in which the 
imperative of direct statement is expressed in 
indirect statement. I am fully aware, however, 
that these omissions may be the result of a delibe- 
rate rejection, neither grammatical point belonging 
necessarily to the fundamental facts of German 
grammar. 

Perhaps no group of lessons in the Elements 
shows so clearly the good and the weak points of 
the work as the first half of the tenth chapter, 
which takes up the indirect discourse. The scope 
of the book allows of a much more extensive treat- 
ment than with the two other authors. So, lesson 
51 drills just the third person singular present 
while the following four cover all the tenses of 
the active and the passive. The selections are 
good, but the wording of the rules is at times 
singularly infelicitous, misleading or confusing. 
No mention is made of the fact that ‘after a main 
verb in the present tense, it is not unusual to have 
the verb in the dependent clause remain in the 
indicative’ (see Vos, § 150, 5; also Bierwirth, p. 
100, 2). The definition in § 439 is inadequate, for 
such sentences as Ich zweifle, dass dem so ist or Er 
fragt, ob er Dich sprechen kann are certainly 
‘actual usage.’ The statement in § 445 lacks 
clearness, possibly because of wrong paragraphing. 
Dr. Becker has made a radical departure in the 
presentation of the paradigtas of the subjunctive, 
substituting the preterite for the present wherever 
the latter does not differ from the indicative form. 
To justify this innovation, she says that ‘in every 
case actual usage as found in modern writers and 
in accepted speech rather than grammatical 
tradition, has served as guide’ (Preface, p. 3). 
This is certainly safe ground to take. But why 
does Dr. Becker limit (§ 444) the actual usage to 
the spoken language? And why does she state in 
§ 445 that the use of the preterite subjunctive 
instead of the present subjunctive is equally 
correct for the third person singular? And to 
rob the paradigm definitely of all its value, in the 
following lessons we read that perfect and plu- 
perfect forms are used indiscriminately for indirect 
quotation, § 449 (even in the first person singular 
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as paradigm § 450 shows !), and similarly future 
forms and conditional forms, § 457.* 

The subject of pronunciation has been treated 
most fully and, therefore, most satisfactorily by 
Professor Vos. Not only does he devote to it an 
introductory chapter of 17 pp., based in substance 
on Hempl’s German Orthography and Phonology, 
but ‘‘in the body of the work as well, care has 
been taken to make the pronunciation of individual 
words clear as regards both quantity and accent.”’ 
Dr. Bierwirth gives eight pages to a chapter on 
pronunciation, which seems hardly adequate (see 
e. g. the modified vowels). In the lessons on 
compounded verbs (24-26), the use of accents is 
carried through ; in the word-lists of other lessons, 
no system seems to be adhered to, e. g. lesson 14: 
der Mo'nat April. 

In Dr. Becker’s book, the chapter on pronun- 
ciation covers three pages only! Under Umlaut, 
we miss é > 7, which a reference in § 147 leads 
one to look for in Appendix, Section 7. Quite 
erroneous are the statements : ‘eu (dw) resembles 
oy in boy (with greater stress on second part of diph- 
thong)’ and ‘a very much like German e (as in 
they).’ qu is not mentioned at all. From the 
fact that Professor Vos and Dr. Bierwirth agree 
in giving to wu in qu and to w in schw and zw the 
bilabial pronunciation, one might be led to think 
that there existed practical unanimity on this 
point. But Professor Hempl recognizes the bila- 
bial and the labiodental values, and the Deutsche 
Bithnenaussprache von Theodor Siebs, 2. aufl., 
1901, p. 59, distinctly warns against the former 
pronunciation, insisting everywhere on the latter. 

To illustrate the way in which the general vocab- 
ularies are especially adapted to the needs of the 
beginner, I give an illustration each for a noun 
and a verb. 


Brerwirti : das Madchen, die Madchen, girl. 

Vos: Madchen, das, -8,—girl. 

Brecker : das Madchen, -s,—girl. 

BreRWIRTH: aufstehen, stand auf, ist aufge- 
standen, rise, get up. 

Vos: auf’stehen, stv., aux. sein, to get up, rise. 

BEcKER : aufstehen, stv., to get up (sein). 


‘For a clear statement of the main points of this in- 
tricate subject, the author is referred to Behaghel, Die 
deutsche Sprache, 2. Auflage, Leipzig: G. Freytag, 1902, pp. 
327-329. 
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The absence of an Index seems a serious omission 
in Dr. Becker’s book, with its 334 pages and its 
‘practical’ treatment of the subjects, which, e. g., 
presents the irregular imperative forms in lesson 
13 (heading missing) under the general title of 
Chapter 111. Indicative Preterite, Plurals. Profes- 
sor Vos gives an Index on pp. 219-222—an after- 
thought, one might be inclined to think, as it is 
not mentioned in the table of contents. 

Dr. Bierwirth’s Index is found on pp. 213-214 ; 
this, however, refers to subjects only, the references 
to the treatment of individual words appearing in 
the general vocabularies. This is a procedure I 
find first employed in Brandt’s German Grammar, 
Allyn and Bacon (first edition, 1884). 

It is quite customary in elementary lesson-books 
to add an appendix in which the paradigms of the 
declensions and conjugations, the strong verbs are 
given. Professor Vos offers instead of the para- 
digms of the declensions, some rules of the deter- 
mination of gender. In the other books this 
appendix has been enlarged to a synopsis of the 
elements of grammar, and comprises not only the 
essentials of accidence but also of syntax. It is 
meant to be used for ready reference and for review, 
and the independence of this part of the books is 
best proved by the fact that Dr. Bierwirth plans 
to have his Abstract of grammar, about 90 pp., 
published separately, while the Appendix of Dr. 
Becker’s Elements, about 70 pp., has actually 
been incorporated in Easy German Stories edited 
by T. S. Allen and M. Batt, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1903. 

About the presentation of the facts of inflection 
in the Appendix little need be said. It is a good 
idea ‘to present each page in a form which will 
render classification and enumeration graphic, in 
order that visualization may assist memory.’ It 
would have been better, if the article had found its 
place among the pronouns, for then a repetition of 
forms would have been avoided, and no one can 
be expected to look for the inflection of dieser or 
mein under the topic: Article. The pronouns are 
placed, as in Dr. Bierwirth’s Elements of German 
—why did not the Chicago author avoid the use 
of this same title ?—after the noun and before the 
adjective. 

In the Abstract of grammar there appears a 
novel arrangement of the facts of nominal inflec- 
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tion. After the verbs is given a Chapter II on 
Odd or Unclassified Inflections (personal pronouns, 
reflexive, reciprocal and intensive pronouns, de- 
monstrative and relative pronoun der, interrogative 
and relative pronouns wer and was, indefinite 
pronouns), then III Complete Strong Inflection, 
IV Defective Strong Inflection, V Noun Inflec- 
tions, VI Double Inflection of a) Ordinary or 
Descriptive Adjectives, b) Certain Pronominals 
and Indefinite Numerals, c) Substantive Adjec- 
tives, d) Comparatives and Superlatives, e) Ordinal 
Numerals. § 101 gives a Summary of the Inflec- 
tion of Pronouns, Adjectives and Numerals, which 
makes one wonder why the V chapter was not 
put immediately after Chapter I, so as to avoid the 
splitting up of the other chapters which actually 
belong together. 

The reason for this novel plan is well set forth 
in the preface, which is otherwise entirely too 
laconic. We read there: ‘If the initial difficulty 
for most English-speaking students of German lies 
in mastering the inflection, rather than in grasping 
the uses of the parts of speech, or what we call 
syntax, it ought to be more practical to group 
different parts of speech under the same type of 
inflection than to group different types of inflection 
under the same part of speech.’ ; 

Another point of excellence—which, to be sure, 
appeared before in Dr. Bierwirth’s Elements of 
German—is that in the paradigms of the active 
voice, all the simple forms, including the imper- 
ative, the infinitive and the participles, are given 
before the compound forms. 

The fundamental difference between the syntac- 
tical part of the Appendix and the Abstract 
is that Dr. Becker aims at a certain systematic 
treatment and completeness, e. g., sections 106-108, 
112, 130, 148, 209, while Dr. Bierwirth confines 
himself to those matters in which German usage 
differs most from English. 

The rules and definitions in the Abstract, partly 
literally repeated from the ‘lessons,’ partly en- 
larging upon them, e. g., in the list of prepositions, 
the group of irregular and mixed nouns, are all 
models of precision. 

The statements in the Appendix sometimes lack 
clearness and completeness, e. g., section 184, 
where I miss the possible substitutes for the perfect 
tense and the future tenses in the subjunctive of 
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indirect quotation. Or are we to believe that 
only the preterite subjunctive has lost the sig- 
nificance of past time, that the preterite crept 
into the present, without the pluperfect and the 
conditionals following suit? Similarly, in the 
examples of the same section, the conditionals 
should appear by the side of the futures. 

In conclusion, I mention a curious slip which 
occurs in all three books : the appearance of those 
non-existent passive participles: gelobt werdend 
and gelobt worden. This seems another proof of 
the ‘sway of the traditional methods of teaching 
the dead languages,’ of which Dr. Bierwirth 
speaks with feeling in his Preface, p. iii. 


Max F. Buav. 


Princeton University. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Roman dun jeune homme pauvre, par Octave 
Feuillet, edited, with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary, by JAmes D. Bruner, Ph. D. 
Boston : D. C. Heath and Co., 1904. 


One of my Classical colleagues tells me that he 
is weary of the text-book with vocabulary and 
means to return to the little text and big diction- 
ary. However general this feeling may be in the 
Classical field, the output of our large houses for 
the last few months shows the trend in the depart- 
ment of Modern Languages to be quite the other 
way. ‘The time-saving vocabulary is in demand 
and Heath and Co. in Professor Bruner’s edition 
of Le jeune homme pauvre have added another to 
their long list of school and college texts. This 
volume is the more acceptable because of its ex- 
cellent and very complete vocabulary, but I am 
inclined to think that a phonetic transcription, 
showing the pronunciation of each word, would 
have vastly increased its usefulness. There ought 
to be such an addendum to the second edition. 

For a first edition, the book is remarkably free 
fromerrata. I have, however, noted the following : 


Page 13, line 11, le Pai should be je Pai. 
Page 14, line 26, vous avec should be vous avez. 
Page 16, line 13, grévée should be grevée. 
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Page 31, line 8, suprenant should be surprenant. 

Page 54, line 24, ci qui should be ce qui. 

Page 64, line 15, rowades should be ruades. 

Page 78, line 31, le porte should be Ja porte. 

Page 105, line 22, effaisser should be affaisser. 

Page 106, line 1, on a should be on a. 

Page 158, line 5, 0 is dropped in indolence. 

Page 192, line 19, des cathédrale should be de 
cathédrale. 

Page 199, note 3 to page 6, pour dit tout should 
be pour dire tout. 

Page 212, note 2 to page 123, strictement vétue 
should be strictement vétues. 

Page 214, note 1 to page 167, wlcéré should be 
uleérée. 

Page 215, note 1 to page 190, a vu du should 
be a vue du. 


The historical, explanatory and other notes are 
clear, concise and generally adequate. Possibly a 
few more geographical notes should be added. It 
might be well, too, to explain page 14, lines 30- 
32; the phrase protection bienveillante, page 61, 
line 19 ; and souvenir de César, page 131, line 4. 
It seems to me that in the note on page 77, line 5, 
is it? or does it? gives the meaning better than 
is it not so ?, the translation of ce n’ est pas une épée 
determining the choice. The note to page 77, 
line 25, is not satisfactory, the vocabulary still 
less so. Mettre prix a here seems to mean foot the 
bill, put up the money. Cf. Henning’s edition 
(Heath and Co.) of Dumas’ Question d’ argent, 
note to page 11, lines 3 and 4. 

As to vocabulary : 


To page 30: 13: revenir de: add get over ; it 
fits in better than recover from. 

To page 38: 17: s’apprendre is lacking under 
apprendre. 

To page 70 : 28 : importun-e is missing, although 
importuné as participle is given. 

To page 77 : 25: additional meaning for mettre 
prix a. 

To page 114: 7: under travers, en travers is 
not given. 

To page 158: 18 : pénétré as adjective is omit- 
ted. 

Add a phonetic transcription. 


The publishers in their catalogue for 1904 say 
that ‘‘some abbreviation has been found desir- 
able,’’ but Professor Bruner makes no mention of 
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this fact in his introduction and I have no com- 
plete text at hand for purposes of comparison. 
Abbreviated text or complete text, however, I 
have already found this edition extremely useful 
in the class-room. Let a recent German critic 
say: ‘‘ Heutzutage wiirde man iiber eine solche 
Romantik licheln. Der moderne Geist ist zu 
kritisch und zu niichtern angelegt, als dass er an 
unméglichen Sujets, durch die nur schwirmerische 
Gemiiter befriedigt werden, Gefallen finden 
kénnte.’? Our youth, nevertheless, persist in 
enjoying a romantic tale filled with the ideals of 
honor and love, and so all hail to those that are 
clean enough to be put into the hands of the 
young student. This story of Feuillet is of the 
right kind. 
D. P. Smupson. 
Cleveland, O. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Southern Writers: Biographical and Critical 
Studies. Volume 1. Publishing House of the 
M. E. Church, South, Smith & Lamar, Agents, 
Nashville, Tenn.; 1903. Pp. 392. 


The most valuable single contribution yet made 
to the study of the literature of the Southern States 
is the lamented Professor Baskervill’s Svuthern 
Writers, a series of critical studies including Rus- 
sell, Harris, Thompson, Lanier, Cable, and Crad- 
dock. These essays first appeared separately in 
booklet form, but were later brought together and 
published in one volume. In the ‘ Preface’ to 
this volume Professor Baskervill promised similar 
studies of other Southern writers ; but he was pre- 
vented from fulfilling this promise by his death in 
1899. The work planned by Professor Basker- 
vill has been carried forward, however, by his 
pupils, and we have now a second volume of 
Southern Writers. This volume includes a life- 
sketch of Professor Baskervill by Professor Charles 
Foster Smith, and studies of Mrs. Preston, Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston, Sherwood Bonner, Thomas 
Nelson Page, James Lane Allen, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Miss Grace King, Samuel Minturn 
Peck, and Madison Cawein, together with a 
‘closing summary’ treating briefly a number of 
more or less prominent Southers writers of to-day. 
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These essays are similar in aim and scope to 
those of Professor Baskervill, in the first volume 
of the series. They are biographical-critical in 
nature, with a leaning toward the popular in 
style. As a whole, the second volume, though 
essentially more uneven than the first, does not 
compare unfavorably with it. It deals with no 
writer so great as Lanier, and with only one 
writer equal in rank to Cable and Harris ; hence 
the new volume has not the significance of the 
other. But in style, though less elaborate 
and less enthusiastic than the first, this volume 
is, with the exception of two of its essays at most, 
more direct and methodical. And in substance 
at least one of the essays of the second volume 
oust take rank with the best in the earlier volume. 

The first of the critical essays is Mrs. Basker- 
vill’s study of Mrs. Margaret Junkin Preston. 
Mrs. Baskervill’s judgment of Mrs. Preston is, I 
think, both sympathetic and just ; and it is char- 
acterized by a dignified repression, a virtue only 
too rare in American literary criticism. 

The subject of the second essay is Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. The writer of this sketch, Pro- 
fessor William A. Webb, finds Johnston’s virtues 
to be ‘intrinsic worth,’ ‘genuine humor,’ and 
‘the faithful portrayal of an interesting though 
narrow phase of life.’ His limitations he takes 
to be ‘narrowness of range and paucity of inci- 
dent,’ sameness of characters, the inconsistency 
of his villains, and an inability to sustain nar- 
rative or otherwise to handle his plots skilfully. 
In this judgment he reveals discrimination, but 
he oversteps the mark, I think, when he asserts 
(p. 48) that Johnston’s ‘stories are marked by 
the lightness of touch and the buoyancy of spirit 
that characterize the works’ of Page, Harris, 
Cable, and others. As regards lightness of touch, 
Johnston is quite as near the Old South humorists 
—Longstreet, Baldwin, Hooper, and W.. T. 
Thompson, who are exceedingly hard and slow in 
style—as he is to the humorists of the New South. 

The essay on Sherwood Bonner, by Dr. B. M. 
Drake, though welcome enough, gives its subject 
too high a rating. For although of real interest 
as a pioneer, Sherwood Bonner lacked the power 
and the artistic excellence of the writers with 
whom she is associated. Surely the essayist has 
allowed his enthusiasm to run away with his judg- 
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ment in the following statement (p. 94) : ‘‘Sher- 
wood Bonner did not live long enough to fulfill 
her prediction that she would write the long- 
talked-of American novel; but... . we may 
say here that those who read her bright stories, 
and even her less successful novelette, ‘ Like 
Unto Like,’ will not be disposed to say she 
hoped for the impossible.’’ 

Even less satisfactory than the essay on Sher- 
wood Bonner is that on Thomas Nelson Page, by 
Professor Edwin Mims. This study reveals, on 
the one hand, an incompleteness of treatment, 
with something of carelessness also in technique ; 
on the other hand, a disposition to shy away from a 
specific deliverance on Page’s longer narratives. 
The reading public has long been at one in its 
admiration for Page’s short stories—the In Ole 
Virginia volume in particular ; what it looks for 
most eagerly in a new criticism of Page is a 
definite judgment as to the worth of Page’s 
romances. Professor Mims’s essay was written 
apparently before the appearance of Gordon Keith. 
But of Red Rock Professor Mims has only this to 
say on his own responsibility : that the book is 
superior to On Newfound River, and that it gives 
a vivid impression of the Reconstruction period. 
In lieu of a fuller and more definite opinion of his 
own, he contents himself with quoting (with en- 
dorsement) the none too definite criticism of Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, to the effect that Red Rock 
was the best of the novels of its season, was serious 
in conception and execution, was strong in charac- 
terization, and the like (see p. 150). Incom- 
plete the essay is in that it does not take account 
of Page’s Pastime Stories and of his dialect poems 
in the volume entitled Befo’ De War. Careless 
it is, most of all, in its sentence-building ; both 
awkward and obscure is the following sentence 
(p. 149): ‘*That Mr. Page failed in ‘On New- 
found River’ is generally conceded ; that he came 
much nearer to it in ‘Red Rock’ is as generally 
recognized. ’’ 

The essay on Page is followed by a study of 
James Lane Allen, by Professor J. B. Henneman. 
This essay is easily the best in the new volume— 
if not indeed of the entire series. It is 92 pages 
in length, and so comprises nearly one-fourth of 
the volume before us, nevertheless it is the most 
compact essay in the volume. Moreover, it is the 
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most systematic, the most intense, and the most 
incisively critical of all the essays. Nor does it in 
style take a place second to any other of those 
with which it is associated ; it is a model of sim- 
plicity, directness, ease, and vitality. Professor 
Henneman deals with his subject under seven 
heads, the first being devoted to a general esti- 
mate of Allen as a writer, the second to a 
biographical sketch, the remaining five sections 
to an analysis and minute criticism of each of his 
works in order, with a tracing of his growth in 
art and in power. Allen’s place among Southern 
writers the essayist holds to be unique,—this in 
several respects, but most notably in the uni- 
versality of his themes and in the planning of his 
work. In this estimate Professor Henneman has 
not the united support of other critics of Southern 
literature. His essay must, however, go far toward 
unifying opinion as to Allen’s real place in our 
literature. 

Also to be commended, though in a different 
degree, are the essays on Mrs. Burton Harrison 
and Miss Grace King, by Professor Henry N. 
Snyder. Both of these essays are definite and 
thorough-going, and are exceptionably readable. 
As appreciations they err, if at all, in not setting 
forth more fully the literary shortcomings of the 
authors dealt with. 

No less worthy of commendation are the essays, 
by Professor W. H. Hulme, on the New South 
poets, Peck and Cawein. Simple, concrete, 
methodical, lively, these essays are. Peck’s vir- 
tues the essayist takes to be neatness, flexibility, 
melody, liquid clearness and simplicity, grace, 


spontaneity, finish ; his limitations, narrowness of. 


range and a lack of vigor and passion. Professor 
Hulme does not exaggerate, I think, when he 
asserts of Peck (p. 321) that ‘‘In light lyric 
poetry—especially in songs of nature, vers de 
societé, love songs—he has not had a peer in 
American poetry, and few in his own generation 
of English poets.’’ In his treatment of Cawein, 
Professor Hulme is not so enthusiastic, but he is 
none the less appreciative. He points out that 
Cawein, while he has greater variety and strength 
thin Peck, lacks Peck’s characteristic virtues ; 
for Cawein has been unduly imitative, is often 
extravagant in figure and lame in metre, and 
wents evenness and finish—faults traceable in the 
main to his over-production. 
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The closing summary, by Professor James W. 
Sewell, is not pretentious. It gives brief esti- 
mates of Harry Stillwell Edwards, Miss Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, John Fox, Jr., Miss Ellen 
Glasgow, Miss Mary Johnston, Amélie Rives, 
and Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, and makes men- 
tion in a concluding paragraph of Octave Thanet, 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Robert Burns Willson, 
Father Tabb, F. L. Stanton, and others. In my 
judgment, F. Hopkinson Smith should have come 
in for discussion here, if indeed he does not de- 
serve the distinction of an essay such as is given 
Page or Johnston. And certainly if Miss King 
and Sherwood Bonner are to have separate essays, 
Mrs. Stuart deserves to be given like prominence. 
One will feel inclined, too, to complain of the 
scantness of space given Father Tabb and F. L. 
Stanton. And in the final mention, Henry Jerome 
Stockard and Mrs. Danske Dandridge should 
have been included. 

Kris CAMPBELL. 

The University of Texas. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


El si de las nifias. Comedia en tres actos por 
LEANDRO FERNANDEZ DE Moratin, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by J. 
GEDDEs, JR., Ph. D., Professor of Romance 
Languages in Boston University, and F. M. 
JOSSELYN, JR., Docteur de |’ Université de 
Paris, Professor of Romance Languages in 
Boston University. New York: American 
Book Company. 125 pp. 


One more edition of this charming little comedy 
in three acts and in prose. Were it not for the 
delicious Spanish fragrance which pervades this 
masterpiece of the younger Moratin, we might 
almost mistake E/ si de las nifitas for a translation 
of one of Moliére’s comedies. In regularity of 
form and in simplicity of plot, how unlike the 
exuberant comedias de capa y espada of the siglo 
de oro! Yet, on the other hand, how light and 
free compared with the serious motif plays of 
reality which the present generation owes to 
Galdés and Echegaray! There is room in the 
list of our Spanish texts for this little comedy first 
presented in 1806. It does something more than 
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evidence the influence of the French theatre upon 
Spanish dramatists at the close of the eighteenth 
century. It has that impalpable charm of Spanish 
nationality which is the better part, and which 
cannot be taken from the masterpieces of the race. 
The love-making at the street window, the duefia- 
mother with her religious superstition, the convent 
of nuns in the background,—even the noisy parrot 
with his scraps of the mass at his tongue’s end,— 
leave us no doubt that we are beyond the Pyren- 
nees, in the very centre of Spain,—in Alcalé de 
Henares. 

It is to Messrs. Geddes and Josselyn that we 
owe this new edition of Moratin’s comedy. They 
have attained a higher degree of perfection in 
punctuation and accentuation than had been real- 
ized by the edition of Ginn (1889), while their 
full vocabulary makes the new edition more use- 
ful than the creditable, but less known, edition of 
Appleton (1889). The new editors have seen 
fit to attach but few foot-notes to the printed 
page, and have relegated to the vocabulary all 
aids to translation. Whether this is the wisest 
method is perhaps a question of personal choice. 
It may be safely said, however, that the new 
edition of this play lends itself admirably to class 
work toward the close of the first year of Spanish. 
The subject of the play and its spirited treatment 
will hold throughout the interest of the beginner. 
The passionate love of the young officer, the pre- 
cocious devotion of a sixteen year old girl, the 
self-sacrificing benevolence of old Don Diego, 
more generous in his disillusion than is Arnolphe 
in L’ Ecole des femmes, the lively by-play of the 
servants, the animated dialogue of all the charac- 
ters, and even the peculiar atmosphere of a Spanish 
posada,—are well calculated to awaken and sustain 
the interest. 

It is required of a reviewer that he note any 
errors, however small, in the text under discus- 
sion. Those in the present volume are, as will be 
seen, for the most part printer’s errors, and detract 
scarcely at all from the value of the book. In the 
text we have noted the following : On cover and 
title-page Moratin for Moratin; p. 23, 1. 28, 
tambien for también; p. 33, 1. 13, omission of 
the ‘puntos suspensivos;’ p. 43, note, mia for 


mia; p. 49, 1. 15, tantos for tantas; p. 49, 1. 33, 
quien for quién; p. 52, 1. 1, paseandose for pase- 
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Gndose; p. 52, 1. 1, Diego for Carlos; p. 60, 
note, doblon for doblén; p. 69, 1. 20, tirela for 
tirela; p. 89, 1. 18, estos for éstos; p. 90, 1. 15, di 
for de; p. 92, 1. 24, manifesténdo for manifestando, 
If the editors have intended to conform throughout 
to present usage, in changing the dative Ja of the 
feminine pronoun in the third person to le, the fol- 
lowing cases have escaped them: p. 20:9; p. 
41:4, 14; p. 49:30; p. 50:20; p. 75:20; p. 
83 : 8. 

The following errors, mostly typographical, in 
the vocabulary should be corrected in another 
edition : Under ahora, aqui for aqui; under cal- 
dosito, very hot for not too thick; under consigo, 
con se for con st; under cudndo, the idiom should 
be placed under the unaccented cuando; under 
figurarse, tu for ti; under hacer, — lo buena for 
— la buena; under hay, this form should not be 
referred to haber without explanation, for the form 
does not occur in the conjugation of haber ; under 
hermano, politico for politico; under hipo, for 
quitar el hipo we suggest the translation to fight it 
out for the Anglicism to do for; under hombre, 
there should be a note on the technical meaning 
of un hombre de edpa y espada ; under hurtadillas, 
de hurtadillas for & hurtadillas; matemdticas in 
the plural should stand instead of the singular 
form ; under meco, con me for con mi; under 
menos, decry for decay; under oscuro, 4 — 8 for 
& oscuras; under Satands, un de Satands for una 
de Satanés. Si reflexive is omitted. Ve should 
be referred to ver as well as to ir to be consistent 
and avoid misunderstanding. 

In the foot-notes, we must not look for any 
aids to translation. Personally, we question the 
expediency of setting the student to hunt idioms 
in the vocabulary. He frequently knows the 
meaning of the individual words and yet can 
extract no sense from their context. Is not this 
the function of the foot-note,—to clear up at once 
an obscure passage? This, perhaps, is a matter 
of opinion. In the foot-notes of the present edi- 
tion there are few alterations to be suggested : 

P. 42 : 32 note :—It would be well to state that 
the imperfect is often used for the conditional for 
the sake of vividness, as is explained later, p. 45: 
18 note. P. 81, 1. 21, note :—We find the a3- 
tonishing statement that Calderon was born in 
1601 instead of 1600, and that he wrote over 
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fifteen hundred plays !_ One hundred and twenty- 
five comedias and seventy-five autos are a liberal 
allowance for this prolific playwright. 

As a matter of principle, in El st de las niftas 
as elsewhere, we see no reason why we should be 
told that puedo < poder, venga < venir, voy < ir, 
fuera < ser, &c. Completeness in this method 
is well-nigh unattainable, and it would be gratui- 
tous to point out inconsistencies. 


W. W. Comrort. 
Haverford College. 
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Old English Poetical Motives derived from the 
Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. C. ABBETMEYER. 
The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Lemcke 
& Buechner, New York, 1903, pp. 42. 


The scope of Dr. Abbetmeyer’s dissertation is 
indicated by his chapter headings :—‘‘ The Fall 
of the Angels,’’ ‘The Fall of Man,’’ ‘‘Satan the 
Fallen Archangel,’’ and ‘‘ Fallen Man.’’ In 
order to be complete, it would seem that a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of sin should include also 
a consideration of Hell and Purgatory; Dr. 
Abbetmeyer, however, has left these topics un- 
discussed, except so far as the punishments of 
Satan and the fallen angels are concerned. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Abbetmeyer discusses 
the question whether the Anglo-Saxon Church 
tended toward Pelagianism, coming to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the English Church . . . remained 
Semi-Pelagian to the end in spite of its official 
Augustianism’’ (p. 7). No evidence is brought 
forward, however, to show that the Anglo-Saxon 
Church differed at all in its doctrine of sin from 
the other branches of the Catholic Church, and 
the whole matter of Pelagian influence is dropped 
at the end of the Introduction. 

Throughout his discussion, Dr. Abbetmeyer 
takes Gregory the Great as the starting-point for 
the doctrine of sin prevailing among Anglo-Saxon 
theologians and poets. Each chapter begins with 
‘*A Brief Outline of Pope Gregory’s Doctrine,’’ 
and no attempt is made to differentiate the concep- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon writers from the teachings 
of Gregory. 
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As to surviving heathen elements in the Anglo- 
Saxon conceptions he shows a judicious skepticism. 
He follows Dr. Ernest J. Becker (Medieval Visions 
of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899) in regard- 
ing the ‘‘cold hell’’ in Anglo-Saxon poetry as 
derived from apocryphal Christian literature rather 
than from Germanic pagan mythology. The only 
point in which he is disposed to admit the possi- 
bility of heathen influence is in the representation 
of the rebel angels as setting up their throne in 
the North. ‘‘This may be,’’ he says, ‘‘ the 
blending of similar ecclesiastical and heathen con- 
ceptions’’ (p. 15). However, inasmuch as this 
notion of Satan’s occupation of the North as his 
special quarter was firmly established in Christian 
literature, it is hardly necessary to recognize here 
the influence of pagan mythology. On the other 
hand, Dr. Abbetmeyer passes over one point of 
correspondence to the Loki myth in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry which may possibly have some signifi- 
cance: namely, the passage in Guthlae (840-2, 
953-66) in which Eve is spoken of as present- 
ing a bitter drink to Adam. Yet, though here 
and there some traces of heathen conceptions may 
still survive in Anglo-Saxon Christian poetry, 
Dr. Abbetmeyer is doubtless right in his very 
conservative attitude on the subject. 

As to the influence of apocryphal Christian 
writings upon Anglo-Saxon doctrine, Dr. Abbet- 
meyer is not altogether clear. He seems to regard 
Gregory as the chief medium through which these 
apocryphal conceptions reached the Anglo-Saxon 
Church (p. 41). But in discussing the Anglo- 
Saxon cold hell he turns to the similar notion in 
the Enochic literature as evidence of ‘‘ Oriental 
influences’’ (p. 16). Does he mean by this that 
the Greek text of the Book of Enoch was the 
direct source, or is he still thinking of Gregory as 
the medium? Dr. Abbetmeyer refers several 
times to the Book of Enoch, but does not once 
mention such probable sources as the Apocalypse 
of Peter (ed. Oscar von Gebhardt, Leipzig, 1893), 
or the Latin Visio Pauli (ed. M. R. James, 
Cambridge Univ. Texts and Studies, 1893). In 
the latter, hell is pictured as containing both fire 
and extreme cold and serpents (cf. Salomon and 
Saturn, 466-8). There are many evidences of 
acquaintance with the Visio Pauli in England at 
an early date. An obvious reflection of it occurs 
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in one of the stories related by Bede (Hist. Eccl. 
v, 13; ef. Visio Pauli, § 10, 16, 17). More- 
over, Prof. J. M. Garnett (Protestant Episcopal 
Review, 1894, pp. 476-8) has pointed out quota- 
tions from the same source in the Blickling Homi- 
lies, the Old English Homilies, as well as in the 
thirteenth century poems on ‘‘ The XI Pains of 
Hell’? (Old Eng. Miscellany, E. E.T.S.). It 
is to be regretted that Dr. Abbetmeyer has not 
traced more definitely the relation of the Anglo- 
Saxon poetry to these apocryphal and apocalyptic 
writings. For, although Gregory was undoubt- 
edly an important medium in the spread of these 
conceptions, there is good evidence that Anglo- 
Saxon writers were acquainted with much of this 
apocryphal literature at first hand. 

It will not be necessary to follow in detail Dr. 
Abbetmeyer’s compilations of passages in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry illustrating the doctrine of sin. No 
doctrinal innovations are brought out in these pas- 
sages, and the fall and punishment of Satan and 
his angels, as well as the disobedience of our first 
parents and the consequent sinful state of man- 
kind, are themes too familiar to detain us. The 
most interesting conclusions presented in the dis- 
sertation have to do, not with the Anglo-Saxon 
doctrine of sin itself, but with the relationship 
between the various poems which Dr. Abbetmeyer 
seeks to establish on the basis of his compilation 
of passages. 

Let us turn first to his treatment of passages 
dealing with the fall of man. He begins by 
dividing the Anglo-Saxon accounts into two 
groups : (1) the ‘‘epical,’’ represented by Genesis 
A and B, (2) the ‘‘ homiletical,’’ among which 
are Christ (vv. 1380-1419), Guthlae B (791- 
850, 947-69), Phenix (393-423), Christ and 
Satan (410-21, 478-88), and Juliana (494-505). 
Comparing the accounts in this latter group, 
Dr. Abbetmeyer finds the same ‘‘ sequence of 
thoughts,’’ and also a number of verbal corres- 
pondences. He concludes : ‘‘ The correspondences 
between these poems both in thought and phrase 
compel the conclusion that they are related. They 
do not seem to be mutually dependent, but to rest 
on the same source, namely, some very familiar 
story of the Fall. This probably was not the 


Scripture narrative alone, although that was well 
. . The source, in all probability, was 


known. . 
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a well-known vernacular homily on the Fall, or 
Bible story with comment, that was taught to the 
catechumens, recited before the congregation, and 
otherwise told’’ (p. 28). Such an hypothesis is, 
of course, not impossible, though, in the case of a 
theme so familiar as the fall of man, pretty definite 
evidence would be needed to establish it. The 
verbal correspondences cited by Dr. Abbetmeyer 
do not seem to me at all conclusive ; and as for 
the sequence of thought, it is difficult to see how 
it could have been altered by writers engaged in 
relating the Biblical story. Furthermore, Dr. 
Abbetmeyer overlooks the parallel from a Latin 
sermon by Czsarius of Arles, which Professor 
Cook (Christ of Cynewulf, p. 210) has pointed 
out as the source of the passage in the Christ. 
The passage from Ceesarius certainly fits well with 
the lines from the Christ; in both, Christ is re- 
presented as recounting the story of man’s sin to 
the guilty at the day of Judgment. In none of 
the other poems is the account placed in this 
setting. 

The most important conclusions reached in Dr. 
Abbetmeyer’s dissertation are those based upon his 
analysis of Christ and Satan. In the course of 
his chapter on the fall of the angels, he enters 
upon a detailed examination of the structure of 
this poem. Though agreeing with previous critics 
that in its present form Christ and Satan is a 
compilation, he takes issue with Groschopp’s 
theory (Anglia v1, 248) that it consists of frag- 
ments of an original ‘‘ Heiland,’’ or Redemption 
story. He prefers to regard it as ‘‘a collection of 
poems describing mainly the sufferings of Satan 
after the descent of Christ’’ (p. 10). He would 
divide Christ and Satan, vv. 1-365, into a series 
of six ‘‘ Plaints of Lucifer,’ ‘‘ which received 
their present order in the manuscript probably for 
the purpose of dramatic recitation ’’ (p. 41). To 
this cycle of Plaints was afterwards added 366- 
664, which was originally a ‘‘treatise on the 
second half of the second article of the Creed,”’ 
but which ‘‘ found its way into the manuscript as 
a parallel to the three longest poems in Sat., 1- 
365”’ (p. 41). Finally, ‘‘Sat., 665-733 is a 
fragment describing the dolors of Satan and break- 
ing off in what seems the beginning of another 
Plaint of the demons’’ (Ibid. ). 

I have here outlined only the main sections into 
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which Dr. Abbetmeyer divides the Christ and 
Satan. Each of these sections is further subdi- 
vided, and in several cases passages are transferred 
from their present setting to a context which better 
suits the general scheme of the poem. For these 
details I must refer the reader to the dissertation 
itself. In its general outline, this theory that 
Christ and Satan grew up as a cycle of Plaints 
appears reasonable ; it certainly is an improve- 
ment in some respects upon Groschopp’s hypothesis. 
But in such an elaborate process of scissoring and 
re-arranging as Dr. Abbetmeyer has undertaken, 
the chances of arriving at the original components 
of the poem are, of course, extremely slight. 

Next, Dr. Abbetmeyer proceeds to speculate as 
to the date and authorship of the first of these 
‘¢Plaints of Lucifer’’ (Christ and Satan, 1-224). 
He finds interwoven in the narrative of Guthlac A 
a poem on the same subject, ‘‘ which contains so 
many correspondences to Sut., 1-224 as to be, if 
not the same poem, at least a very similar variant”’ 
(p. 11). From the fact that ‘‘the correspond- 
ences are from compact sections in the latter poem, 
while in Gu. A they are scattered over many 
lines,’’ he concludes that the passage in Christ and 
Satan is older than Guthlac A. ‘‘If, then, Gu. A 
was written shortly after the death of the saint, 
which took place A. D. 714, the first Sat. poem 
must be earlier. . . . The date of the first Plaint 
may thus be about A. D. 700. I am inclined to 
ascribe it to Aldhelm, who handled the ‘‘ Fall’’ 
theme in Latin hexameters, wrote a Latin Plaint 
of Lucifer, and was thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the national poetry’’ (p. 18). 

If we must have a name to conjure with, Ald- 
helm may do as well as another. But in the 
absence of other proof this sort of evidence leads 
no further than conjecture. Dr. Abbetmeyer, 
however, is not content to rest even with finding 
an author for the first Plaint in Christ and 
Satan; he has still a final link to add to his 
chain of speculation. He observes that this first 
Plaint ‘‘contains quite a number of corres- 
pondences to the ‘ Fall’ section of Gen. A’’ (p. 
18). The inference is readily drawn: ‘‘The 
original ‘ Plaint of Lucifer’ was probably written 
by Aldhelm on the basis of Gen. A, 1 ff.’’ (p. 41). 
This is indeed a worthy cap-stone for the monu- 
ment which Dr. Abbetmeyer has reared upon a 
foundation of verbal correspondences. The pas- 
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sages on which this claim of dependence is based, 
(Christ and Satan, 21-42, Genesis A, 13-91) 
tell the story of Lucifer’s over-weening pride and 
its speedy punishment. Both are modelled more 
or less directly on Isaiah, 14: 12-15. The cor- 
respondences which exist are only such as might 
be expected where two authors are narrating the 
same incident. Moreover, the danger of building 
too much upon similarities of phrase is greatly in- 
creased in the case of themes like the fall of the 
angels or the fall of man. When one considers 
that these themes, through the Biblical text and 
the teaching of the Church, had become univer- 
sally familiar, it will not appear strange to find 
now and then words and phrases which are similar 
or even identical. 

Nevertheless, aside from his theories built upon 
tables of ‘‘ correspondences,’’ Dr. Abbetmeyer 
has given us a useful compilation and classification 
of passages in Anglo-Saxon poetry relating to 
Satan and the fall of man. One or two criticisms 
in matters of detail might be made. Thus, in 
referring to the account of the fall of the angels 
in Cursor Mundi, Dr. Abbetmeyer remarks : ‘‘ It 
seems almost certain that the author knew Gen. 
B”’ (p. 20)—a conclusion which seems far from 
probable. Again, in referring to the Middle Eng- 
lish versions of Lucifer’s fall, he fails to mention 
the very remarkable description by the Gawayne 
poet ( Cleanness, 203-34, Early Eng. Allit. Poems, 
KE. E. T.8.). Finally, in his paragraph (p. 13) 
on the ten orders of angels, he would have found 
additional material in Dr. H. Ungemach’s discus- 
sion of the subject (Die Quellen der Fiinf Ersten 
Chester Plays, Minchener Beitrage, 1890, p. 
21 ff.). 


CARLETON F. Brown. 
Harvard University. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
PLEoNASTIC COMPOUNDS IN COLERIDGE. 


To the Editors of Modern Language Notes: 


Srrs:—In Coleridge and other romantic poets 
one sign of their release from tradition is the free 
use and coinage of hyphenated adjectives and 
nouns. Coleridge, for example, is very rich in 
compound nouns ; richer at all events than Bowles 
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and Wordsworth, with whom he is naturally to be 
compared ; and like Carlyle showing his tendency 
toward original word-building prior to any hypo- 
thetical influence from the study of German. I 
wish to call attention to a peculiar section of his 
poetical vocabulary : Coleridge possesses a set of 
tautological compounds whose general nature is 
traceable, so far as I am aware, to no external 
source. ‘The usage in question may for the present 
be considered an idiosyncrasy. 

More than one reader must have been surprised 
at the strange ligature in The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner : 

And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong. 


Blast, of course, is the stock romantic word for 
powerful wind. With Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Bowles, the element rarely blows in other 
terms. So Wordsworth (Globe Edition, p. 84): 


A whirl-blast from behind the hill 
Rushed o’er the wood with startling sound. 


The peculiar smack of Coleridge comes from the 
underlying repetition in his compound: storm 
(Ger. sturm) anticipating the conception of blast. 
In fact, his phraseology as it now stands is a par- 
tial compression of an earlier reading (Globe Edi- 
tion, p. 513): 


Listen, Stranger! Storm and Wind, 
A Wind and Tempest strong ! 


where the epic reiteration is even more obvious. 
The biblical savor of the context (cf. Job, 21, 18; 
Is., 25, 4 ; ete.) is preserved also in squally blast, 
Dejection, 1. 14. 

This cumulative effect is paralleled in many 
similar combinations where there is an approxi- 
mate equivalence in the hyphenated terms. Thus 
in The Ancient Mariner, 1. 78, fog-smoke : 


Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine. 


—a collocation that may have impressed Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, since V.E£.D. gives but one instance of 
the word : fog-smoke white as snow, Marmion i. 
Introd. rx. (Cf. N.E.D. fog-cloud.) 

Again, note the unusual conveyance in which 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hermit good’’ approaches the Mar- 
iner’s ship (1. 523) : 
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The skif-boat neared : I heard them talk. 


Here we have a case of practical identity, as in 
harbour-bay (1. 472) we find partial equivalence : 


The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 


With these examples one should compare an 
indefinite number of like formations ; some with, 
and some without, the hyphen—for Coleridge is 
free also from the restraint of consistent punctua- 
tion ;' the majority composed of two nouns, a few 
others, of an adjective and a noun: where the 
second half of the expression more or less clearly 
echoes the idea of the first. Take, for instance, 
The Ancient Mariner, 1. 395: 


But ere my living life returned. 


Similarly in the following : Christabel, 1. 46, ring- 
let curl, 1. 191, cordial wine, 1. 649, minstrel bard ; 
Destiny of Nations, 1. 184, Pilgrim-man (Cf. An- 
cient Mariner, 1. 490, seraph-man) ; The Picture, 
1. 45, thorn-bush, 1. 89, willow-herb, 1. 115, cavern- 
well, 1. 176, coppice-wood ; The Nightingale, 1. 101, 
orchard-plot ; Addressed to a Young Man of For- 
tune, 1. 6, fog-damps. With skiff-boat and living 
life we may class mountain-hills, from Fears in 
Solitude, 1. 184, as a noteworthy illustration of 
this strange touch in Coleridge. 

Naturally, some of the expressions cited are not 
confined to this one author. Coppice-wood is in 
good usage elsewhere. Cordial wine, if it belongs 
in our list at all (cf. N.E£.D. cordial), has a close 
parallel in Milton : 


And first behold this cordial julep here. 
Comus, 1. 672. 


For others, e. g., skiff-boat, no authority is re- 
corded. Altogether, they make a distinctive part 
of Coleridge’s diction, well worth special scrutiny. 
In The Ancient Mariner and kindred narratives 
they add their grateful flavor to the numerous 
devices of echo and repetition with which the poet 
increases his general epic effect. 


LANE Cooper. 
Cornell University. 
7 
/ 
1 Compare moon-shine, Ancient Mariner, 1. 78, with Chris- 


tabel, 1. 146: I 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
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